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a [Released to the press by the White House October 27] craft, and over 40,000 navy planes. By that day, 

Mayor LaGuarpia, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: I ours was a sea power never before equaled in the 

nt- fam grateful for the magnificent reception which history of the world. There were great carrier 

— you have given me today in this great city of New _ task forces capable of tracking down and sinking 

ry; York. I know that it is given to me only as the the enemy’s fleets, beating down his airpower, 

a epresentative of the gallant men and women of and pouring destruction on his war-making in- 

our naval forces, and on their behalf, as well as qustries. There were submarines which roamed 

my own, I thank you. the seas, invading the enemy’s own ports, and de- 

New York joins the rest of the Nation in paying stroying his shipping in all the oceans. There were 

onor and tribute to the 4 million fighting Ameri- amphibious forces capable of landing soldiers on 

ans of the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast beaches from Normandy to the Philippines. 

uard—and to the ships which carried them to — There were great battleships and cruisers which 

si- — Brictory. swept enemy ships from the seas and bombarded 
ss On opposite sides of the world, across two his shore defense almost at will. 

By  ppeceans, our.Navy opened a highway for the armies And history will never forget that great leadat 

nd air forces of the United States. They landed who, from his first day in office, fought to reestab- 

bur gallant men, millions of them, on the beach- _ lish a strong American Navy—who watched that 


heads of final triumph. Fighting from Mur- Navy and all the other might of this Nation grow 
mansk, the English Channel, and the Tyrrhenian into an invincible force for victory—who sought 


ie Bea, to Midway, Guadalcanal, Leyte Gulf, and to make that force an instrument for a just and 

pio Okinawa—they won the greatest naval victories lasting peace—and who gave his life in the 
ific n history. Together with their brothers in arms effort—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

* qguthe Army and Air Force, and with the men of The roll call of the battles of this fleet reads like 

he Merchant Marine, they have helped to win for _ signposts circling the globe—on the road to final 

ad. mankind all over the world a new opportunity to victory. North Africa, Sicily, Italy, Normandy, 


4 ive in peace and dignity—and, we hope, in and southern France; Coral Sea, Midway, Gua- 
ess Becurity. , daleanal, and the Solomons; Tarawa, Saipan, 
In the harbor and rivers of New York City and —_ Guam, the Philippine Sea, Leyte Gulf; Iwo Jima, 
n other ports along the coasts and rivers of the and Okinawa. Nothing which the enemy held on 
ountry, ships of that mighty United States Navy _any coast was safe from its attack. 

eat anchor. I hope that you and the people Now we are in the process of demobilizing our 
rerywhere will visit them and their crews, seeing aval force. We are laying up ships. We are 
or yourselves what your sons and daughters, your —_— breaking up aircraft squadrons. We are rolling 


ant 










nd Abor and your money, have fashioned into an in- _yp pases and releasing officers and men. But when 
a ucible weapon of liberty. our demobilization is all finished as planned, the 
ad- The fleet, on V-J Day, consisted of 1,200 war- United States will still be the greatest naval 


"ips, more than 50,000 supporting and landing power on earth. 


Tiiisceed tu Cunt Mark See Wick, 360. bk om In visingeea that pastes esctes = shall sr 
ection with the celebration of Navy Day on Oct. 27,1945, have one of u e most powerful air forces in the 
1:30 p.m. world. And just the other day, so that on short 
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notice we could mobilize a powerful and well- 
equipped land, sea, and air force, I asked the 
Congress to adopt universal training. 

Why do we seek to preserve this powerful naval 
and air force, and establish this strong Army re- 
serve? Why do we need them? 

We have assured the world time and again— 
and I repeat it now—that we do not seek for our- 
selves one inch of territory in any place in the 
werld. Outside of the right to establish necessary 
bases for our own protection, we look for noth- 
ing which belongs to any other power. 

We do need this kind of armed might however, 
and for four principal tasks: 


First, our Army, Navy, and Air Force, in col- 
laboration with our Allies, must enforce the terms 
of peace imposed upon our defeated enemies, 

Second, we must fulfil the military obligations 
which we are undertaking as a member of the 
United Nations Organization—to support a last- 
ing peace, by force if necessary. 

Third, we must cooperate with other American 
nations to preserve the territorial integrity and 
the political independence of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Fourth, in this troubled and uncertain world, 
our military forces must be adequate to discharge 
the fundamental mission laid upon them by the 
Constitution of the United States—to “provide for 
the common defense” of the United States. 


These four military tasks are directed not 
toward war—not toward conquest—but toward 
peace. 

We seek to use our military strength solely to 
preserve the peace of the world. For we now 
know that that is the only sure way to make our 
own freedom secure. 

That is the basis of the foreign policy of the 
people of the United States. 

The foreign policy of the United States is based 
firmly on fundamental principles of righteousness 
and justice. In carrying out those principles we 
shall firmly adhere to what we believe to be right; 
and we shall not give our approval to any com- 
promise with evil. 

But we know that we cannot attain perfection 
in this world overnight. We shall not let our 
search for perfection obstruct our steady progress 
toward international cooperation. We must be 
prepared to fulfil our responsibilities as best we 
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can, within the framework of our fundame 
principles, even though we recognize that we hay 
to operate in an imperfect world. 

Let me restate the fundamentals of that foreig 
policy of the United States: 


1. We seek no territorial expansion or self 
advantage. We have no plans for aggressi 
against any other state, large or small. We hay 
no objective which need clash with the peacefi 
aims of any other nation. 

2. We believe in the eventual return of sovereig 
rights and self-government to all peoples who hay 
been deprived of them by force. 

3. We shall approve no territorial changes iy 
any friendly part of the world unless they acconj 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peopl 
concerned. 

4. We believe that all peoples who are prep 
for self-government should be permitted to choow 
their own form of government by their own freely 
expressed choice, without interference from any 
foreign source. That is true in Europe, in Asis 
in Africa, as well as in the Western Hemispher 

5. By the combined and cooperative action ¢ 
our war Allies, we shall help the defeated enemy 
states establish peaceful, democratic governme! 
of their own free choice. And we shall try t 


attain a world in which Nazism, Fascism, andj. 


military aggression cannot exist. 

6. We shall refuse to recognize any government 
imposed upon any nation by the force of 
foreign power. In some cases it may be impossil 
to prevent forceful imposition of such a govert 
ment. But the United States will not recogni 
any such government. 

7. We believe that all nations should have th 
freedom of the seas and equal rights to the navigt 
tion of boundary rivers and waterways and of 
rivers and waterways which pass through mor 
than one country. 

8. We believe that all states which are acceptet 
in the society of nations should have access ¢ 
equal terms to the trade and the raw materials 
the world. 

9. We believe that the sovereign states of 
Western Hemisphere, without interference fre 
outside the Western Hemisphere, must work 
gether as good neighbors in the solution of thell 
common problems. 

10. We believe that full economic collaboratit 
between all nations, great and small, is essential 
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the improvement of living conditions all over the 


§ world, and to the establishment of freedom from 


fear and freedom from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote 
freedom of expression and freedom of religion 
throughout the peace-loving areas of the world. 

12. We are convinced that the preservation of 
peace between nations requires a United Nations 
Organization composed of all the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world who are willing jointly to use 
force if necessary to insure peace. 


That is the foreign policy which guides the 
United States now. That is the foreign policy 
with which it confidently faces the future. 

It may not be put into effect tomorrow or the 


: next day. But none the less, it is our policy; and 


we shall seek to achieve it. It may take a long time, 
but it is worth waiting for, and it is worth striving 
to attain. 

The Ten Commandments themselves have not 
yet been universally achieved over these thousands 
of years. Yet we struggle constantly to achieve 
them, and in many ways we come closer to them 
each year. Though we may meet set-backs from 
time to time, we shall not relent in our efforts to 
bring the Golden Rule into the international affairs 
of the world. 

We are now passing through a difficult phase of 
international relations. Unfortunately it has al- 
ways been true after past wars that the unity 
among Allies, forged by their common peril, has 
tended to wear out as the danger passed. 

The world can not afford any let-down in the 
united determination of the Allies in this war to 
accomplish a lasting peace. The world can not 
afford to let the cooperative spirit of the Allies in 
this war disintegrate. The world simply cannot 
allow this to happen. The people in the United 
States, in Russia and Britain, in France and China, 
in collaboration with all other peace-loving people, 
must take the course of current history into their 
own hands and mould it in a new direction—the 


off direction of continued cooperation. It was a com- 


mon danger which united us before victory. Let it 

a common hope which continues to draw us 
together in the years to come. 

The atomic bombs that fell on Hiroshima and 


if Nagasaki must be made a signal, not for the old 


process of falling apart but for a new era—an era 
of ever closer unity and ever closer friendship 


im *Mong peaceful nations. 
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Building a peace requires as much moral stam- 
ina as waging a war. Perhaps it requires even 
more, because it is so laborious and painstaking 
and undramatic. It requires undying patience 
and continuous application. But it can give us, 
if we stay with it, the greatest reward that there 
is in the whole field of human effort. 

Differences of the kind that exist today among 
the nations that fought together so long and so 
valiantly for victory are not hopeless or irre- 
concilable. There are no conflicts of interest 
among the victorious powers so deeply rooted 
that they can not be resolved. But their solution 
will require a combination of forbearance and 
firmness. It will require a steadfast adherence 
to the high principles we have enunciated. It 
will also require a willingness to find a common 
ground as to the methods of applying these prin- 
ciples. 

Our American policy is a policy of friendly 
partnership with all peaceful nations, and of full 
support for the United Nations Organization. It 
is a policy that has the strong backing of the 
American people. It is a policy around which we 
can rally without fear or misgiving. 

The more widely and clearly that policy is un- 
derstood abroad, the better and surer will be the 
peace. For our own part, we must seek to under- 
stand the special problems of other nations. We 
must seek to understand their own legitimate 
urge toward security as they see it. 

The immediate, the greatest threat to us is the 
threat of disillusionment, the danger of an in- 
sidious skepticism—a loss of faith in the effec- 
tiveness of international cooperation. Such a loss 
of faith would be dangerous at any time. In an 
atomic age it would be nothing short of disas- 
trous. 

There has been talk about the atomic bomb 
scrapping all navies, armies, and air forces. For 
the present, I think that such talk is 100 percent 
wrong. Today control of the seas rests in the fleets 
of the United States and her Allies. There is no 
substitute for them. We have learned the bitter 
lesson that the weakness of this great Republic in- 
vites men of ill-will to shake the very foundations 
of civilization all over the world. 

What the distant future of atomic research will 
bring to the fleet which we honor today, no one 
can foretell. But the fundamental mission of the 
Navy has not changed. Control of our sea ap- 
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proaches and of the skies above them is still the 
key to our freedom and to our ability to help 
enforce the peace of the world. No enemy will 
ever strike us directly except across the sea. We 
cannot reach out to help stop and defeat an ag- 
gressor without crossing the sea. Therefore, the 
Navy, armed with whatever weapons science 
brings forth, is still dedicated to its historic task : 
control of the ocean approaches to our country 
and of the skies above them. 

The atomic bomb does not alter the basic for- 
eign policy of the United States. It makes the 
development and application of our policy more 
urgent than we could have dreamed six months 
ago. It means that we must be prepared to ap- 
proach international problems with greater speed, 
with greater determination, and with greater in- 
genuity, in order to meet a situation for which 
there is no precedent. 

We must find the answer to the problems created 
by the release of atomic energy—as we must find 
the answers to the many other problems of peace— 
in partnership with all the peoples of the United 
Nations. For their stake in world peace is as great 
as our own. 

As I said in my message to the Congress, dis- 
cussion of the atomic bomb with Great Britain 
and Canada and later with other nations cannot 


Commissioning of U.S.S. 
Address by THE PRESIDENT * 


{Released to the press October 27] 

Apmirat Davin, Caprain Soucek, Mrs. Roose- 
veLT, Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: One of the pleas- 
ant duties in the exacting daily life of a President 
is to award honors to our fighting men for courage 
and valor in war. In the commissioning of this 
ship, the American people are honoring a stalwart 
hero of this war who gave his life in the service 
of his country. His name is engraved on this great 
carrier, as it is in the hearts of men and women 
of good-will the world over—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

If anyone can be called the father of the new 
American Navy which is typified by this magnifi- 


*Delivered at the New York Navy Yard on Oct. 27, 
1945, at 11 a. m., in connection with the commissioning of 
the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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wait upon the formal organization of the Unit 
Nations. These discussions, looking toward a fig 
exchange of fundamental scientific informati 
will be begun in the near future. But I emphagj 
again, as I have before, that these discussions 
not be concerned with the processes of manuf 
turing the atomic bomb or any other instrume 
of war. 

In our possession of this weapon, as in our p 
session of other new weapons, there is no th 
to any nation. The world, which has seen t 
United States in two great recent wars, knows 
full well. The possession in our hands of this? 
power of destruction we regard as a sacred try 
Because of our love of peace, the thoughtful peg 
of the world know that that trust will not be yi 
lated, that it will be faithfully executed. 

Indeed the highest hope of the American pee 
is that world cooperation for peace will soon re 
such a state of perfection that atomic methods 
destruction can be definitely and effectively out 
lawed forever. 

We have sought, and we will continue to 
the attainment of that objective. We shall pu 
sue that course with all the wisdom, patience, 
determination that the God of Peace can best 
upon a people who are trying to follow ink 
path. 


“Franklin D. Roosevelt 


cent vessel, it is he. From his first day as 
ident he started to build it. : 

Even as he started to build the Navy, he begs 
to work for world peace. By his realistic goot 
neighbor policy, by reciprocal trade agreeme 
by constant appeal to international arbitration i 
stead of force, he worked valiantly in the causeé 
peace. By his constant battle for the forgott 
man he sought to remove the social and econo 
inequalities which have so often been at the 1 
of conflict at home and abroad. And when hes#l 
the clouds of aggression forming across the s@ 
to the east and to the west, he issued warnil 
after warning which, had they been heeded in ti 
might have staved off this tragic conflict. 

But through it all, he never faltered in his wor 
to build up the American Navy. For he unde 
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Unite stood, as few men did, the importance to the sur- 
| a fl vival of this country of the mission of its Navy— 
nating the control of the sea. The Axis powers under- 
haga stood. That is why Germany sought to drive us 
ns Wil from the sea by her submarines. That is why 
Japan tried to destroy our Navy. They knew that 
if they succeeded they might conquer all the 
nations of the earth one by one, while the Allies 
were helpless to reach each other across the oceans 
of the world. 

We won the Battle of the Oceans. By that vic- 










vs thi tory the United Nations were knitted into a fight- 
Lis news ing whole; and the Axis powers were doomed to 
| trugf defeat everywhere. 

De That victory we owe to the men and women in 
be vio the shipyards of the Nation who in the last five 


and a half years built carriers like this one, and 
peop over a hundred thousand other ships. We owe it 
1 read to the workers in our factories who built 85,000 
.0ds naval planes such as those which will soon take 
ly oui their places on the flight deck of this ship. We 

owe it to the fighting men who took those ships 
© seek across the seas, running them right up to the home 
ll puymshores of the enemy; to the men who flew those 
ce, alm Planes against the enemy and dropped destruc- 
b tion on his fleet and aircraft and war industries. 
in We owe it to that great leader whose name this 
mighty carrier bears, who understood the impor- 
tance of overwhelming naval power, and who 
rolled up his sleeves—and got it. 

Building this Navy was only a part of a still 
larger program of war production with which the 
workers and industries of this nation amazed the 
whole world, friend and foe alike. It showed the 
abundant richness of our Nation in natural re- 
sources. But it also showed the skill and energy 
sum 2nd power and devotion of our free American 
vootm People. 

Having done all this for war, can we do any 
less for peace? Certainly we should not. The 
ogame riches, the same skill and energy of America 
must now be used so that all our people are better 
im ied, better clothed, better housed; so that they can 
1e romeet work at good wages, adequate care for their 
hesamlealth, decent homes for their families, security 
10 Sel a their old age, and more of the good things of 
arning fe. 
n timg When we set these goals before ourselves we 
know that we are carrying on the work and the 
5 Wl Vision and the aims of the man whose name is on 
undefis ship. And no man in our generation, or in 
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any generation, has done more to enable this Nation 
to move forward toward those objectives. 

Commissioning this ship symbolizes another 
objective toward which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
started this Nation and the other nations of the 
world—the objective of world cooperation and 
peace. He who helped to formulate the Atlantic 
Charter and to organize the United Nations, he 
who pointed the way in cooperation among nations 
at Casablanca, Cairo, Quebec, Tehran, Dumbarton 
Oaks, and Yalta, and who planned the conference 
at San Francisco—he knows as he looks down upon 
us today that the power of America as expressed 
in this mighty mass of steel is a power dedicated 
to the cause of peace. 

For fourteen years, ever since Japan first in- 
vaded Manchuria, men and women have lived in a 
world ruled or threatened by force intended for 
aggression and conquest. Until El Alamein, 
Stalingrad, and Midway, the powers of evil were 
stronger than the powers of good—threatening to 
spread their rule across the world. We will not 
run that risk again. 

This ship is a symbol of our commitment to the 
United Nations Organization to reach out any- 
where in the world and to help the peace-loving 
nations of the world stop any international gang- 
ster. A hundred hours after leaving New York 
this ship could be off the coast of Africa. In five 
days she could cross the western Pacific from Pear] 
Harbor to the Philippines. This vessel alone 
could put more than a hundred fighting planes 
over a target. 

We all look forward to the day when law rather 
than force will be the arbiter of international rela- 
tions. We shall strive to make that day come soon. 
Until it does come, let us make sure that no pos- 
sible aggressor is going to be tempted by any weak- 
ness on the part of the United States. 

These, then, are the two huge tasks before us: 
realizing for our own people the full life which 
our resources make possible; and helping to 
achieve for people everywhere an era of peace. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt gave his life in search for 
the fulfillment of these tasks. And now, the Amer- 
ican people are determined to carry on after him. 

He did not find either of these tasks easy. Nei- 
ther will we. But we approach them in the spirit 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose words are in- 
scribed in bronze on this vessel: “We can, we will, 
we must !” 
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Need for Continued Alertness 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN * 


[Released to the press October 27] 

Mr. Cuarrman, Lapres anp GENTLEMEN: For 
the privilege of being with you and for the honor 
of addressing so distinguished a gathering, I find 
it hard adequately to express my pleasure and my 
gratitude. Equally difficult is it for me to voice 
the admiration which I, like every other patriotic 
American, hold for the United States Navy. 

That Navy, because of the inspiration, skill, and 
valor of its leaders and because of the determina- 
tion, discipline, and heroism of its men, has cleared 
the enemy from the seas. That Navy in union with 
our other armed forces and those of our Allies 
has won victory over the Axis aggressors, who 
would have enslaved the world. That Navy, with 
unhesitating and infinite sacrifice, has defended 
cur fundamental freedoms and the sacred tenet 
that government shall be with the consent of the 
governed. 

With grateful recognition of our Navy’s deeds, 
we solemnly pray that never again must it endure 
the horror of modern conflict. With God’s help 
our prayers will be answered in the measure to 
which each and every American citizen remains 
alert, ready to defend the rights and dignity of the 
human individual and instantly to act against 
would-be aggressors. 

It is well thus on Navy Day to recall these things 
because the Nazis, while defeated on the battle 
fronts, have not yet been eradicated. They sur- 
vive in great numbers to spread their malevolent 
ideologies and underground to egg on their satel- 
lite and petty imitators. To this I can testify 
from personal observation. I have witnessed the 
suffering of a great nation, who ten years ago— 
just as we did—would have said with full con- 
viction “It can’t happen here”, and yet today it has 
happened there. I have sensed the heaviness of 
depression which seized a people cruelly abused 
by a self-styled savior supported by a clique aping 
its European Nazi prototype. 

We read in our morning papers that a “state of 
siege” has been decreed in this or that country, 
little realizing, if at all, the terror and deprivation 
involved in those words. A “state of siege” is the 
negation of the Bill of Rights, on which our na- 
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tional existence is based—that very Bill of Rights 
for the preservation of which we have fought this 
and other wars. A “state of siege” suspends all 
representative government, civil liberties, the right] [e! 
of assembly, and freedom of both speech and press, \ 
In more concrete terms, a “state of siege” permits 
swaggering officers to beat any peaceful citizen 
simply because he refuses to hail the “leader.” It 
permits a hoodlum with brass knuckles to strike 
the face of a young girl because she cries “long 
live democracy”. It permits arrests without 
charge. It permits torture. It permits sabre- 
wielding mounted police to ride down men, 
women, and children. This and much more is 
what a “state of siege” means. 


As we sincerely feel for a people subjected to 
such oppression and as we condemn the perpe 
trators thereof, so must we be as alert as in the 
blackest days of war to meet the menace latent in 
the continuation of such conditions. Let us not 
forget that the European Nazis began by subju- 
gating their own peoples before they attempted 
to subjugate their neighbors. History must not 
repeat itself, 

One of the tragic aftermaths of great wars has 
been the rapidity with which victorious nations 
lose sight of that for which they have struggled 
and died. So anxious are we to return to the 
security and felicity of our firesides, our farms, 
and all our callings, that wars won on the field 
of combat are too often lost in the early relaxa 
tion which follows the last shot. We fell the tree 
and do not eradicate the underground roots which 
will grow again. We must resist both the lassitude 
and the temptation to indulge our selfish interests, 
which as natural reactions follow and replace 
strain and common effort of war. 

We must not—we cannot and be secure—com 
promise our principles. To do so even as a 
expedient may be fatal, and in any event we wo 
pay the inevitable price of appeasement. 

The performance of the American people in 
war speaks for itself. May we in peace do as well§ ; 







































* Made at the Navy Day dinner in Washington on Oct 
27, 1945. 
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Recommendations for Universal 
Military Training 


MESSAGE OF THE_ PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


{Released to the press by the White House October 23] 
Mr. Srpeaker—Mr. PresipeNt—anpd MEMBERS 
OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The United States now has a fighting strength 
greater than at any other time in our history. It 
is greater than that of any other nation in the 
world. 

We are strong because of many things: our 
natural resources which we have so diligently de- 
veloped, our great farms and mines, our factories, 
shipyards, and industries which we have so ener- 
getically created and operated. But above all 
else, we are strong because of the courage and 
vigor and skill of a liberty-loving people who are 
determined that this nation shall remain forever 
free. 

With that strength comes grave responsibility. 
With it must also come a continuing sense of 
leadership in the world for justice and peace. 

For years to come the success of our efforts for 
a just and lasting peace will depend upon the 
strength of those who are determined to maintain 
the peace. We intend to use all our moral in- 
fluence and all our physical strength to work for 
that kind of peace. We can ensure such a peace 
only so long as we remain strong. We must face 
the fact that peace must be built upon power, as 
well as upon good-will and good deeds. 

Our determination to remain powerful denotes 
no lack of faith in the United Nations Organi- 
zation. On the contrary, with all the might we 
have, we intend to back our obligations and com- 
mitments under the United Nations Charter. In- 
deed, the sincerity of our intention to support the 
Organization will be judged partly by our willing- 
hess to maintain the power with which to assist 
other peace-loving nations to enforce its author- 
ity. It is only by strength that we can impress 
the fact upon possible future aggressors that we 
will tolerate no threat to peace or liberty. 

671572—45——2 


To maintain that power we must act now. The 
latent strength of our untrained citizenry is no 
longer sufficient protection. If attack should come 
again, there would be no time under conditions of 
modern war to develop that latent strength into 
the necessary fighting force. 

Never again can we count on the luxury of time 
with which to arm ourselves. In any future war, 
the heart of the United States would be the enemy’s 
first target. Our geographical security is now 
gone—gone with the advent of the robot bomb, 
the rocket, aircraft carriers, and modern airborne 
armies. 

The surest guaranty that no nation will dare 
again to attack us is to remain strong in the only 
kind of strength an aggressor can understand— 
military power. 

To preserve the strength of our nation, the alter- 
native before us is clear. We can maintain a large 
standing army, navy, and air force. Or we can 
rely upon a comparatively small regular army, 
navy, and air force, supported by well-trained citi- 
zens who in time of emergency could be quickly 
mobilized. 

I recommend the second course—that we depend 
for our security upon comparatively small pro- 
fessional armed forces, reinforced by a well-trained 
and effectively organized eitizen reserve. The 
backbone of our military force should be the 
trained citizen who is first and foremost a civilian, 
and who becomes a soldier or a sailor only in time 
of danger—and only when the Congress considers 
it necessary. This plan is obviously the more prac- 
tical and economical. It conforms more closely to 
long-standing American tradition. 

In such a system, however, the citizen reserve 
must be a trained reserve. We can meet the need 
for a trained reserve in only one way—by universal 
training. 

Modern war is fought by experts—from the 
atomic scientist in his laboratory to the fighting 
man with his intricate modern weapons. The day 
of the minuteman who sprang to the flintlock 
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hanging on his wall is over. Now it takes many 
months for men to become skilled in electronics, 
aeronautics, ballistics, meteorology, and all the 
other sciences of modern war. If another national 
emergency should come, there would be no time 
for this complicated training. Men must be 
trained in advance. 

The sooner we can bring the maximum number 
of trained men into service, the sooner will be the 
victory and the less tragic the cost. Universal 
training is the only means by which we can be 
prepared right at the start to throw our great 
energy and our tremendous force into the battle. 
After two terrible experiences in one generation, 
we have learned that this is the way—the only 
way—to save human lives and material resources. 

In the present hour of triumph, we must not 
forget our anguish during the days of Bataan. 
We must not forget the anxiety of the days of 
Guadalcanal. In our desire to leave the tragedy 
of war behind us, we must not make the same mis- 
take that we made after the first World War when 
we quickly sank back into helplessness. 

But the basic reason for universal training is a 
very simple one—to guarantee the safety and free- 
dom of the United States against any potential 
aggressor. The other benefits are all by-prod- 
ucts—useful indeed, but still by-products. The 
fundamental need is, and always will be, the na- 
tional security of the United States and the safety 
of our homes and our loved ones. 

Such a system as I have outlined would provide 
a democratic and eflicient military force. It would 
be a constant bulwark in support of our ideals of 
government. It would constitute the backbone of 
defense against any possible future act of aggres- 
sion. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that there 
should be no universal training until the shape of 
the peace is better known, and until the military 
needs of this country can be estimated and our 
commitments under the United Nations Organiza- 
tion can be determined. But it is impossible today 
to foresee the future. It is difficult at any time to 
know exactly what our responsibilities will require 
in the way of force. We do know that if we are 
to have available a force when needed, the time 
to begin preparing is now. 

The need exists today—and must be met today. 

If, at some later time, conditions change, then 
the program can be reexamined and revalued. At 
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the present time we have the necessary organiz 
tion, the required camp installations, and the e 
sential equipment and training grounds immedj 
ately available for use in a training prograr 
Once we disband and scatter this set-up, it wi 
be much harder and more expensive to reestablig 
the necessary facilities. 

The argument has been made that compulso 
training violates traditional American concepts ¢ 
liberty and democracy, and even that it would e 
danger our system of government by creating 
powerful military caste. The purpose of the p 
gram, however, is just the contrary. And it will}: 
have just the contrary result. The objective is n 
to train professional soldiers. It is to train citi 
zens, so that if and when the Congress shoul@ . 
declare it necessary for them to become soldier 
they could do so more quickly and more efficient 
A large trained reserve of peace-loving citizen 
would never go to war or encourage war, if it cou 
be avoided. 

Until we are sure that our peace machinery 
functioning adequately, we must relentlessly p 
serve our superiority on land, and sea, and in th 
air. Until that time, we must also make sure th 
by planning—and by actual production—we ha 
on hand at all times sufficient weapons of the late 
nature and design with which to repel any sud¢ 
attack and with which to launch an effecti 
counter-attack. 

That is the only way we can be sure—until 
are sure that there is another way. 

But research, new materials, and new weape 
will never, by themselves, be sufficient to withs 
a powerful enemy. We must have men traine 
to use these weapons. As our armed forces becot 
more and more mechanized, and as they use mon 
and more complicated weapons, we must have a 
ever increasing number of trained men. Techn 
logical advances do not eliminate the need for men 
They increase the need. 1 

Even the atomic bomb would have been usele 
to us unless we had developed a strong army, navy 
and air force with which to beat off the attacks 
our foe and then fight our way to points with 
striking distance of the heart of the enemy. 

Assume that on December 7, 1941, the Unite 
States had had a supply of atomic bombs in N 
Mexico or Tennessee. What could we have dom 
with them? 

(Continued on page 699) 
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= Military Government of Austria 


bil DIRECTIVE TO COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF U. S. FORCES OF OCCUPATION 


REGARDING THE MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRIA’ 


ilso 
pts Off Released to the press October 28] 
ld en], The Purpose and Scope of this Directive: 
ing @ a. This directive is issued to you as Command- 
© profing General of the United States forces of occupa- 
wilftion in Austria. As such you will serve as United 
18 NOAStates member of the Allied Council of the Allied 
‘gCommission for Austria and will also be respon- 
sible for the administration of military govern- 
‘Bment in the zone or zones assigned to the United 
‘BStates for purposes of occupation and administra- 
ftion. It outlines the basic policies which will 
guide you in those two capacities after the ter- 
Bmination of the combined command in Austria. 
Supplemental directives will be issued to you by 
wathe Joint Chiefs of Staff as may be required. 
b. As a member of the Allied Council you will 
urge the adoption by the other occupying powers 
of the principles and policies set forth in this di- 
rective and, pending Allied Council agreement, 
you will follow them in your zone. It is antici- 
pated that substantially similar directives will be 
issued to the Commanders in Chief of the United 
Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies, and French forces of occupation. 

¢. In the event that recognition is given by the 
four governments to a provisional national gov- 
“Bernment of Austria, such government should be 
delegated authority in appropriate matters to 
pg conduct public affairs in accordance with the prin- 
-mengiples set forth in this directive or agreed upon 

Bby the occupying powers. Such delegation, how- 

seleagever, shall be subject to the authority of the oc- 
navjgUpying powers and to their responsibility to see 
ks that their policies are in fact carried out. 
ithi§’ «d. Any provisional national government of 
PAustria which is not recognized by all of the four 
mGovernments of the occupying powers shall not 
be treated by you as possessing any authority. 
"Only individuals who recognize your supreme 
Ftuthority in your zone will be utilized by you in 
administration. 
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PART I 
General and Political 


2. The Basis of Military Government: 

a. The rights, power and status of the military 
government in Austria prior to the unconditional 
surrender and total defeat of Germany, were based 
upon the military occupation of Austria and the 
decision of the occupying powers to reestablish 
an independent Austrian state. Thereafter the 
rights, powers and status are based, in addition, 
upon such surrender or defeat. The Text of the 
Instrument of Unconditional Surrender of Ger- 
many published as a separate document has been 
made available to you.2 You will assure that the 
policies set forth in that Instrument are carried 
out in your zone of occupation insofar as they are 
applicable in Austria even though the defeat of 
Germany is not followed by a formal signing of 
the Instrument. 

b. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3 be- 
low, you are, by virtue of your position, clothed 
with supreme legislative, executive, and judicial 
authority in the areas occupied by forces under 
your command. This authority will be broadly 
construed and includes authority to take all meas- 
ures deemed by you necessary, appropriate or de- 
sirable in relation to military exigencies and the 
objectives set forth in this and other directives. 

c. You will issue a proclamation continuing in 
force such proclamations, orders and instructions 
as may have heretofore been issued by Allied Com- 
manders in your zone, subject to such changes as 
you may determine. Authorizations of action by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, 


1Prepared by the State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee and transmitted to General Mark Clark by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on June 27, 1945. For the directive 
regarding military government of Germany, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 21, 1945, p. 596. 

? BULLETIN of July 22, 1945, p. 105. 
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or by the Supreme Commander, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force, may be considered as applicable to 
you unless inconsistent with this or other direc- 
tives. 


3. The Allied Council and Zones of Occupation: 

a. The four Commanders in Chief, acting 
jointly, will constitute the Allied Council which 
will exercise supreme authority in Austria. The 
United States proposal for an agreement on the 
organization of the Control Machinery in Austria 
published as a separate document has been made 
available to you. When approved by the occupy- 
ing powers, the text of the agreement on Control 
Machinery in Austria will be furnished you. For 
purposes of administration of military govern- 
ment, Austria will be divided into four zones of 
occupation. When the occupying powers have 
agreed upon the zones of occupation in Austria, 
the text of the protocol in that regard will be fur- 
nished you. 

b. The authority of the Allied Council to for- 
mulate policy and procedures and administrative 
relationships with respect to matters affecting Aus- 
tria as a whole will be paramount throughout 
Austria. This authority shall be broadly con- 
strued to the end that, through maximum uni- 
formity of policy and procedures throughout 
Austria, the establishment of an independent Aus- 
trian Government may be accelerated. In your 
capacity as a member of the Allied Council, you 
will seek maximum agreement with respect to 
policy and maximum uniformity of action by the 
Commanders in Chief in their respective zones of 
occupation. You will carry out and support in 
your zone the policies agreed upon in the Allied 
Council. In the absence of such agreed policies 
you will act in accordance with this and other 
directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

ce. The Allied Council should cooperate with 
the Control Council in Germany in effecting the 
severance of‘all political and administrative con- 
nections between Austria and Germany, and the 
elimination of German economic and financial in- 
fluences in Austria. You will in every way pos- 
sible assist the accomplishment of this purpose. 

d. The Alhed Council should adopt procedures 
to effectuate, and you will facilitate in your zone, 
the equitable distribution of essential commodities 
between the zones. In the absence of a conflicting 
policy of the Allied Council, you may deal directly 
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with one or more zone commanders on matters oma 
special concern to such zones. ecol 

e. Pending the formulation in the Allied Cou 
cil of uniform policies and procedures with respe 
to travel and movement of persons to and fre 
Austria, no persons shall be permitted to cross th@and 
Austrian frontier in your zone except for specifi 
purposes approved by you. 

f. The military government personnel in ye 
zone, including those dealing with regional ap 
local branches of the departments of any cent 
Austrian administrative machinery, shall be s 
lected by your authority except that liaison office 
may be furnished by the Commanders of the oth 
three zones. The respective Commanders in Chi 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction throughout 
whole of Austria over the members of the arme 
forces under their command and over the civili 
who accompany them. 
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4, Basic Objectives of Military Government in Aug, , 


tria: 
a. You will be chiefly concerned in the initi 
stages of military government with the elimiz 
tion of German domination and Nazi influence 
Consistently with this purpose, you will be guide 
at every step by the necessity to ensure the recon 
struction of Austria as a free, independent 
democratic state. It will be essential therefe 
that every measure be undertaken from the earlgtions 
stages of occupation with this objective in mind. §domi 
b. The Allied Council should, as soon as it form 
established, proclaim the complete political al 
administrative separation of Austria from 
many, and the intention of the occupying powe 
to pave the way for the reestablishment of Austri 
as an independent democratic state. You 1 
make it clear to the Austrian people that mili 
occupation of Austria is intended principally ( 
to aid Allied military operations and the strict ¢ 
forcement of the applicable provisions of the 
man unconditional surrender instrument 
Austria; (2) to eliminate Nazism, Pan-Germ 
ism, militarism, and other forces opposed to 
democratic reconstitution of Austria; (3) to 
operate with the Control Council for Germany 
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the application and enforcement of measures dae 7" 

signed to prevent the recurrence of German agg? 

gression; (4) to establish Allied Control over th a 
¢. 


use and disposition of German property 
Austria; (5) to effect the complete political rm 
administrative separation of Austria from Getans 
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ers ofmany and free Austria from Nazi and German 
economic and financial influences; (6) to facilitate 
Counfithe development of a sound Austrian economy de- 
espedivoted to peaceful pursuits and not vitally depend- 
froment upon German supplies, markets and technical 
ss thand financial assistance; and (7) to foster the res- 
pecifiatoration of local self-government and the estab- 
lishment of an Austrian central government freely 
| youmelected by the Austrian people themselves. Other 
an@ objectives of the occupation will be to apprehend 
entrafwar criminals, to care for and repatriate displaced 
be sifpersons and prisoners-of-war who are members of 
fficemthe armed forces of the United Nations, and to 
carry out approved programs of reparation and 
i@frestitution insofar as these are applicable to 
i Austria. 
c. You will assure that there is no fraterniza- 
tion by your troops with any German elements 
remaining in Austria. While in the initial period 
of occupation the relationship of the troops to 
the Austrian civil population will be distant and 
aloof but courteous, a progressively more friendly 
‘Prelationship may be permitted as experience justi- 
fies. 






















5. Denazification: 
a. A Proclamation dissolving the Nazi Party, 
its formations, affiliated associations and ‘super- 
vised organizations, and all Nazi public institu- 
tions which were set up as instruments of Party 
ind. $domination, and prohibiting their revival in any 
s it @form, should be promulgated by the Allied Coun- 
1 an@fcil. You will assure the prompt effectuation of 
| Get§that policy in your zone and will make every effort 
owellgto prevent the reconstitution of any such organiza- 
ustriltion in underground, disguised or secret form. 
1 WigResponsibility for continuing desirable non-politi- 
Litalfical social services of dissolved Party Organizations 
y ( may be transferred by the Governing Body to 
ppropriate central agencies and by you to appro- 
“Bptiate local agencies. 
6, All laws which extended the political struc- 
ture of National Socialism to Austria or other- 
§rise brought about the destruction of the Austrian 
tate or which established discriminations on 
grounds of race, nationality, creed, or political 
pinion should be abrogated by the Allied Council. 
‘ou will render them inoperative in your zone, 
¢. All members of the Nazi Party who were 
rman nationals prior to March 13, 1938, Ger- 
hans who entered Austria after that date, and 
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other Germans directly connected with the Nazi 
exploitation of Austria will immediately be re- 
moved from government positions and all other 
categories of employment listed below, and will be 
expelled from Austria in accordance with para- 
graph 21. All Austrian members of the Nazi 
Party who have been more than nominal partici- 
pants in its activities, all active supporters of 
Nazism and other persons hostile to Allied pur- 
poses will be removed and excluded from public 
office and from positions of importance in quasi- 
public and private enterprises such as (1) civic, 
economic, and labor organizations, (2) corpora- 
tions and other organizations in which the Ger- 
man Government or subdivisions have a major 
financial interest, (3) industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, and finance, (4) education, and (5) the 
press, publishing houses and other agencies dis- 
seminating news and propaganda. Persons are to 
be treated as more than nominal participants in 
Party activities and as active supporters of Nazism 
when they have (1) held office or otherwise been 
active at any level from local to national in the 
Party and its subordinate organizations, (2) au- 
thorized or participated affirmatively in any Nazi 
crimes, racial persecutions or discriminations, (3) 
been avowed believers in Nazi doctrines, or (4) 
voluntarily given substantial moral or material 
support or political assistance of any kind to the 
Nazi Party or Nazi officials and leaders. No such 
persons shall be retained in any of the categories 
of employment listed above because of adminis- 
trative necessity, convenience or expediency. 

d. Property, real and personal, owned or con- 
trolled by the Nazi Party, its formations, affili- 
ated associations and supervised organizations, 
and by all persons subject to arrest under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 7 below, and found within 
your zone will be taken under your control pend- 
ing a decision by the Allied Council or higher 
authority as to its eventual disposition. 

e. All archives, monuments and museums of 
Nazi inception, or which are devoted to the per- 
petuation of militarism, will be taken under your 
control and their properties held pending decision 
as to their disposition by the Allied Council. 

f. You will make special efforts to preserve 
from destruction and take under your control 
records, plans, books, documents, papers, files, and 
scientific, industrial and other information and 
data belonging to or controlled by the following: 
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(1) The central German Government and its 
subdivisions, the offices of the Reichsstatthalter, 
the former Austrian state and its subdivisions, 
German and Austrian military organizations, or- 
ganizations engaged in military research, and 
such other governmental agencies as may be 
deemed advisable ; 

(2) The Nazi Party, its formations, affiliated 
associations and supervised organizations ; 

(3) All police organizations, including security 
and political police; 

(4) Important economic organizations and in- 
dustrial establishments including those controlled 
by the Nazi Party or its personnel ; 

(5) Institutes and special bureaus devoting 
themselves to racial, political, militaristic or sim- 
ilar research or propaganda, 


6. Elimination of pre-Nazi Fascists Influences: 

a. You will remove and exclude from the posi- 
tions enumerated in sub-paragraph 5 ¢ above all 
persons who took an active and prominent part 
in the undemocratic measures of the pre-Nazi 
Fascist regime or in any of its para-military or- 
ganizations such as the Heimwehr and the Ost- 
maerkische Sturmscharen. 

5. You will prevent the revival of any organi- 
zation seeking to restore the pre-Nazi Fascist 
regime. 


7. Suspected War Criminals and Security Arrests: 

a. You will search out, arrest, and hold, pend- 
ing receipt by you of further instructions as to 
their disposition, Adolf Hitler, his chief Nazi as- 
sociates, other war criminals, and all persons who 
have participated in planning or carrying out 
Nazi enterprises involving or resulting in atroci- 
ties or war crimes. 

6. All persons who if permitted to remain at 
large would endanger the accomplishment of your 
objectives will also be arrested and held in cus- 
tody until their disposition is otherwise deter- 
mined by an appropriate semi-judicial body to be 
established by you. 

{ Nore: There follows at this point in the direc- 
tive a detailed list of categories of Nazi war crim- 
inals and others who are to be arrested. Some of 
these have not yet been found. It is considered 
that to publish the categories at this time would 
put the individuals concerned on notice and would 
interfere with their apprehension and punish- 
ment, where appropriate. The list of. categories 















present, | 

If in the light of conditions which you encoun 
in Austria you believe that it is not immediate 
feasible to subject certain persons within the 


categories to this treatment, you should repor 
your reasons and recommendations to your Goy 


ernment through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If ye 
believe it desirable, you may postpone the arre 
of those whose cases you have reported, pending 


decision communicated to you by the Joint Chief 
of Staff. In no event shall any differentiation } 


made between or special consideration be accorde 


to person arrested, either as to manner of arrest 
or conditions of detention, upon the basis of wealti 


or political, industrial, or other rank or positic 
In your discretion you may make such exceptic 
as you deem advisable for intelligence or oth 
military reasons. 


8. Demilitarization: 
a. In your zone you will assure that all units 
the German armed forces including para-militar 


organizations are dissolved as such and that thei 


personnel are promptly disarmed and controlle 
in accordance with the policies and procedures 
forth in the Instrument of Unconditional Su 
render of Germany or in other directives whi 


may be issued to you. Prior to their final dispos 


tion you will arrest and hold all military personn 


who are included under the provisions of pare 


graph 7. Subject to military considerations 

priority to be accorded repatriation of Unit 
Nations nationals, the Allied Council should ¢ 
operate with the Control Council for Germany i 


arranging the early repatriation or other disposi 


tion of German members of the German arm 
forces, including para-military organizatio 
found within Austria. The two Allied ageneit 
should likewise concert the prompt return to A 
tria of Austrian members of the German arm 
forces found within Germany, except those held! 
active Nazis, suspected war criminals, or for oth 
reasons. 

b. The Allied Council should proclaim, andi 
your zone you will effectuate, the total dissoluti# 
of all military and para-military organizations 
gether with all associations which might serve t 
keep alive militarism in Austria. 

ec. All persons who have actively ~<ppeill 


ganizations promoting militarism or who hat 


been active proponents of militaristic doctri 
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will be removed and excluded from any of the 
categories of employment listed in subparagraph 
5c. 

d. You will seize or destroy all arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war, including all aircraft, 
4% military and civil, and stop the production thereof. 


9, Police: 

With the exception of the Kriminalpolizei 
(Criminal Police), all elements of the Sicherheits- 
polizei (Security Police), e.g., Geheime Staats- 
ya polizei (Gestapo), and the Sicherheitsdienst der 
§.S. will be abolished. Criminal and ordinary 
police will be purged of Nazi personnel and uti- 
A lized under the control and supervision of the 
military government. 


10. Administration of Justice: 

a. All extraordinary courts, including the 
Volksgerichtshof (People’s Court) and the Son- 
dergerichte (Special Courts), and all courts and 
tribunals of the Nazi Party and of its formations, 
mm afliliated associations and supervised organizations 
im will be abolished immediately. 

b. All ordinary criminal, civil and administra- 
tive courts, except those previously re-established 
by Allied authority, will be closed. After the 
idf elimination of all Nazi or other objectionable fea- 
ig tures and personnel you will permit those which 
are to exercise jurisdiction within the boundaries 
@ of your zone to resume operations under such reg- 
ulations, supervision and control as you may con- 
sider appropriate. Courts which are to exercise 
jurisdiction over territory extending beyond the 
any iM boundaries of your zone will be reopened only 
ispos™ with the express authorization of the Allied Coun- 
arme™ cil and under its regulation, supervision and con- 
ation trol. The power to review and veto decisions of 
ence German and Austrian courts shall be included 








0 AWE within the power of supervision and control. 

arly 

rel 11. Political Prisoners: 

r othe ~Subject to military security and to the interests 


fof the individuals concerned, you will release all 
and @persons found within your zone who have been 
rlutia detained or placed in custody on grounds of race, 
ons W§ nationality, creed or political opinion and treat 
arve them as displaced persons. You should make pro- 

vision for the review of convictions of alleged 
ted Of criminal offenses about which there may be sub- 
> ha¥stantial suspicion of racial, religious or political 
ctril Persecution, and in which sentences of imprison- 
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ment have not been fully served by persons im- 
prisoned within your zone. 


12. Reconstitution of an Administrative System: 

a. As soon as Nazi and Fascist influences have 
been eliminated from public offices in Austria, the 
reconstitution of Austrian administrative agen- 
cies shall be carried out in such a way as not to 
prejudice the political and constitutional future 
of Austria. The Allied Council should be respon- 
sible for the early establishment of such nation- 
wide administrative and judicial machinery as 
may be required to facilitate the uniform execution 
of its policy throughout Austria, to ensure free- 
dom of transit and communication to and between 
the separate zones of occupation, and to lay the 
foundation for the restoration of an Austrian na- 
tional administrative system. Administrative offi- 
cials with powers extending throughout Austria 
should be appointed only by or under the authority 
of the Allied Council. 

b. The formal abrogation of the Anschluss (Act 
of March 13, 1938) will not be considered as re- 
establishing the legal and constitutional system of 
Austria as it existed prior to that event. Such 
portions of earlier Austrian legislation or of Reich 
legislation relating to Austria may be retained or 
restored to force as is deemed appropriate for the 
purposes of military government and the reconsti- 
tution of Austria on a democratic basis. In so far 
as it may prove desirable to utilize constitutional 
laws for Austrian administration, suitable provi- 
sions of the Austrian Constitution of 1920, as 
amended in 1925 and 1929, should be applied. 

ce. You will assure the severance of all connec- 
tions between regional (Gau) and local agencies 
on the one hand and Reich administrative agencies 
on the other, and will reconstitute Austrian Pro- 
vincial (Land) and local administration at the 
earliest possible moment. You may utilize such 
agencies of the present regional and local adminis- 
trations as may be deemed useful. 


13. Restoration of Regional and Local Self-Govern- 


ment: 

As a member of the Allied Council, you will 
urge the restoration of regional and local self- 
government throughout Austria at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. In the absence of agreement, you 
will facilitate the holding of elections to local and 
regional public office within your zone. If prior 
to or during oceupation, local and regional popu- 
lar councils or similar organs appear, they may 
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be granted temporary recognition pending ap- 
proval by the Allied Council and be utilized in 
administration in the event that they. possess popu- 
lar support and are free from Nazi or Fascist 
sympathizers and affiliations. 


14, Establishment of Independent Austrian Gov- 
ernment: 

The Allied Council should, and in your zone you 
will, make it clear to the Austrian people that the 
Allied Powers do not intend through military 
government to appoint or establish a national gov- 
ernment for Austria but will aid the Austrian 
people themselves to prepare for the election of a 
national assembly by democratic means. The Aus- 
trian people will be free to determine their own 
form of government provided the new regime be 
democratic in character and assume appropriate 
internal and international responsibilities and 
obligations. 


15. Political Activity and Civil Rights: 

a. At the earliest possible moment you will per- 
mit such political activity and organization by 
democratic groups as neither threatens military 
security nor presents substantial danger of public 
disorder nor engenders suspicion and disunity 
among the United Nations. 

b. You will prohibit the propagation in any 
form of Nazi, Fascists, militaristic, and pan-Ger- 
man doctrines. 

c. To the extent that military interests are not 
prejudiced and subject to the provisions of the 
two preceding subparagraphs and paragraph 16, 
you will permit freedom of speech, assembly, press, 
association, and religious worship. 

d. For purposes of military government you 
may consider as Austrian citizens all persons who 
held Austrian citizenship on or before March 13, 
1938, or who would have automatically acquired 
citizenship by operation of the law of Austria in 
force on March 13, 1938. The acts of July 30, 
1925 and August 16, 1933 should not be considered 
as depriving of citizenship Austrians who have 
entered the service of foreign states or who have 
taken up arms against the Reich since 1938. Ger- 
man laws purporting to affect Austrian citizenship 
should be ignored. 

16. Public relations and Control of Public Informa- 
tion: 

As a member of the Allied Council you will 
endeavor to obtain agreement for uniform or coor- 
dinated policies with respect to (a) control of pub- 
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lic information media in Austria, (b) accredit. 
ing of foreign correspondents, (c) press censor. 
ship, and (d) issuance of official news communi- 
ques dealing with matters within the jurisdiction 
of the Allied Council. United States policies ip 
these matters will be sent to you separately and 
you will be guided by these in your negotiations in 
the Allied Council. 


17. Education: 

a. You will initially close all schools and uni- 
versities except those previously re-established by 
Allied authority. The closure of Nazi educational 
institutions, such as Adolf Hitler Schulen, Napolas 
and Ordensburgen, and of Nazi organizations 
within other educational institutions, will be per. 
manent. 

b. A coordinated system of control over Aus- 
trian education and an affirmative program of re- 
orientation will be established designed completely 
to eliminate Nazi, Fascists and militaristic doe 
trines and to encourage the development of demo- 
cratic ideas. 

c. You will permit the reopening of elementary 
(Volksschulen), middle (Hauptschulen), and 
vocational (Berufsschulen) schools at the earliest 
possible date after Nazi and other objectionable 
personnel has been eliminated. Textbooks and 
curricula which are not free of Nazi, Fascists and 
militaristic doctrines shall not be used. The Allied 
Council should assure that programs are devised 
for the early reopening of secondary schools, uni- 
versities and other institutions of higher learning, 
After Nazi and other objectionable personnel and 
features have been eliminated and pending the 
formulation of such programs by the Allied Coun- 
cil, you may formulate and put into effect an in 
terim program within your zone and, in any case, 
you will encourage the reopening of such institu 
tions and departments which offer training which 
you consider immediately essential or useful in the 
administration of military government and the 
purposes of the occupation. . 

d. It is not intended that the military govern- 
ment will intervene in questions concerning dé 
nominational control of Austrian schools, or 2 
religious instruction in Austrian schools, except 
in so far as may be necessary to ensure that relig 
ious instruction and administration of such schools 
conform to such Allied regulations as are or may 
be established pertaining to purging of personnel 
and curricula. 
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18. Religious Affairs: 

a. The Allied Council should leave to the Aus- 
trian churchmen of the respective faiths the revi- 
sion of the constitutions, rituals or internal rela- 
tionships of purely ecclesiastical bodies. 

6. You will protect freedom of religious belief 
and worship. 

ce. You will refrain from intervening in matters 
concerning religious instruction in schools, the 
establishment or continuation of denominational 
schools and the re-establishment of ecclesiastical 
control of any publicly supported schools. 

d. You will take necessary measures to protect 
churches, shrines, church schools, and other ec- 
clesiastical property from damage and from any 
treatment which lacks respect for their religious 
character. 

e. You may permit religious bodies to conduct 
appropriate youth, sport, and welfare activities 
and to receive contributions for such purposes. 

f. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 15, 
you will permit the establishment or revival of 
religious periodicals and the publication of other 
religious literature. 


19. Treatment of Displaced Persons and Refugees 
in Austria: 

a. Subject to any international agreements and 
to the agreed policies of the Allied Council, you 
will undertake the repatriation, return to former 
residence or resettlement of displaced persons who 
are (1) nationals of the United Nations and of 
neutral states, (2) stateless persons, (3) nationals 
of enemy or former enemy countries who have been 
persecuted by the enemy for reasons of race, na- 
tionality, creed or political opinion, (4) nationals 
of Italy, as rapidly as military considerations and 
arrangements with their respective governments 
permit. Due consideration will be given to the 
wishes of the individuals involved, and preference 
will be accorded to nationals of the United Nations 
and persons freed from concentration camps or 
other places of detention. 

b. You will establish or maintain centers for the 
assembly and repatriation, resettlement or return 
of the foregoing displaced persons. Subject to the 
general control and responsibility of military gov- 
ernment, existing Austrian agencies will be re- 
quired to maintain essential supply and other 
services for them, including adequate food, shel- 
ter, clothing and medical care. 

671572—45——3 
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¢e. Subject to your general control, you will hold 
existing Austrian agencies responsible for the care 
and disposition of refugees and those displaced 
persons who are nationals of Germany or former 
enemy countries not otherwise provided herein. 
You will facilitate their repatriation or return, 
subject to whatever control you may deem neces- 
sary, as rapidly as military considerations and 
appropriate arrangements with authorities in 
their respective home countries permit. 

d. Subject to agreed policies of the Allied Coun- 
cil, you will determine the extent to which 
UNRRA, the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, or other civilian agencies will partici- 
pate in handling displaced persons and refugees. 

e. You will accord liaison on matters connected 
with displaced persons to representatives of each 
of the other Occupying Powers accredited there- 
for by their respective Commander in Chief and 
to representatives of any of the United Nations 
and neutral states and of Italy accredited therefor 
by the Allied Council or other competent author- 
ity. You will arrange for such representatives to 
have access to displaced persons who are nationals 
of their countries and are authorized to permit 
them to use the facilities of their governments 
for purposes of repatriation. 

f. The term “displaced persons” includes (1) 
non-Austrian civilian nationals who have been 
obliged to leave their own countries or to remain 
in Austria by reason of the war, (2) stateless per- 
sons, and (3) persons who have been persecuted 
by the enemy for reasons of race, nationality, creed 
or political opinion. The term “refugees” includes 
Austrian civilian nationals within Austria who 
are temporarily homeless because of military oper- 
ations, or are residing at some distance from their 
homes for reasons related to the war. 


20. Return of Austrian Civilians to Austria: 

In accordance with military considerations and 
appropriate arrangements with authorities in 
sending countries, you will cooperate in rapid 
repatriation of Austrian civilian nationals out- 
side Austria, exclusive of active Nazis and persons 
suspected of having committed war crimes or held 
for other reasons. 


21. The Removal of German Officials and Civilians 
from Austria: 

a. All German officials, members of the Nazi 
Party who were German nationals prior to March 
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13, 1938, Germans who entered Austria after that 
date and other Germans directly connected with 
the Nazi exploitation of Austria, except those 
whom it may be desirable to hold for security or 
other reasons, should be expelled from Austria. 
The Allied Council should consult with the Con- 
trol Council in Germany regarding the removal 
to Germany of such persons. Removal will be ef- 
fected at the earliest time consistent with the 
availability of transport facilities and with the 
prospect of orderly absorption into Germany. 

b. Subject to instructions issued by the Allied 
Council in accordance with the provisions of the 
subparagraph a above, you will in your zone take 
all practicable measures to facilitate and expedite 
the removal to Germany of all German officials 
and of German citizens to be repatriated. 


22. Diplomatic and Consular Officials and 
Properties: 

All diplomatic and consular officials of coun- 
tries with which any one of the United Nations 
has been at war since December 31, 1937 will be 
taken into protective custody and held for further 
disposition. The diplomatic and consular prop- 
erty and records belonging to such countries or 


governments and to their official personnel will be 
seized and secured if not found in the custody of 
a protecting power. 


23. Arts and Archives: 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 above, 
you will make all reasonable efforts to preserve 
historical archives, museums, libraries and works 
of art. 


PART II 
Economic 


General Economic Provisions 

24. The Allied Council should ensure the direc- 
tion of the Austrian economy in such a way as to 
carry out the objectives set forth in paragraph 4 } 
of this directive and should establish centralized 
control and administration of the Austrian econ- 
omy to the extent necessary to achieve the maxi- 
mum utilization of Austrian resources and equi- 
table distribution of essential goods and services 
and to obtain uniformity of policies and opera- 
tions throughout Austria. 

You will urge the establishment of such cen- 
tralized control and administration and, pending 
agreement in the Allied Council, you will take 
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such measures in your own zone as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this directive. 

25. To the maximum extent possible without 
jeopardizing the successful execution of measures 
required to implement the objectives outlined in 
paragraph 4 6 of this directive, Austrian author- 
ities and agencies should be used, subject to such 
supervision as is necessary to ensure that they 
carry out their task. For this purpose appropri- 
ate authority should be given to Austrian agencies 
and administrative services, subject to strict ob- 
servance of the provisions of this directive regard- 
ing denazification and dissolution or prohibition 
of Nazi and Fascist organizations, institutions, 
principles, features and practices. 

26. You will preserve all significant records 
pertaining to important economic, financial and 
research organizations and activities. You will 
institute or assure the maintenance of such statis- 
tical records and reports as may be necessary to 
carry out the objectives of this directive. 

27. You will initiate appropriate surveys which 
may assist you in achieving the objectives of the 
occupation. In particular, you will promptly un- 
dertake surveys of supplies, equipment and re- 
sources in your zone. You will endeavor to obtain 
prompt agreement in the Allied Council to similar 
surveys in the other zones of occupation and urge 
appropriate steps to coordinate the methods and 
results of these and other future surveys under- 
taken in the various zones. You will keep the 
Allied Council and your government currently 
apprised of the information obtained by means of 
intermediate reports or otherwise. 


Responsibility for Supplies from U.S. Military 
Sources 

28. Imports of supplies from U.S. Military 
supply sources, for which you will assume respon- 
sibility, will be limited to the basic essentials nec- 
essary in your zone (a) to avoid disease and un- 
rest which might endanger the occupying forces 
and (b) for the care of displaced persons. Im- 
ports will be undertaken only after maximum utili- 
zation of indigenous supplies. 


Agriculture, Industry and Internal Commerce 

29. You will make maximum use of supplies 
and resources available within Austria and you 
will require the Austrians to use all means at their 
disposal to maximize the production of foodstuffs 
and other essential goods and to establish as rap- 
idly as possible effective rationing and other ma- 
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chinery for the distribution thereof. You will 
urge upon the Allied Council that uniform ration 
scales be applied throughout Austria. 

30. The Allied Council should assure to the 
maximum possible extent the free movement and 
equitable distribution of goods and services 
throughout Austria. 

31. The Allied Council should facilitate emer- 
gency repair and construction for the minimum 
housing needs of the civil population and restora- 
tion of transportation and communications serv- 
ices and public utilities essential to the objectives 
outlined in paragraph 4 6. 

32. In order to supplement the measures taken 
by the Control Council in Germany for the indus- 
trial disarmament of Germany and pending final 
decision as to the steps necessary in Austria to 
eliminate Germany’s war potential, you should, in 
cooperation with the other zone commanders, take 
steps to 


a. prevent the production, acquisition and de- 
velopment of all arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, including all types of aircraft, and 
all parts, components and ingredients specially 
designed or produced for incorporation therein ; 

b. seize and safeguard, pending instructions as 
to disposal, all facilities which are specially de- 
signed or adapted to the production of the items 
mentioned in a and cannot be converted to non- 
military production, using in such conversion only 
materials and equipment readily available and not 
emanating from Germany ; 

c. take an inventory of all German-owned plant 
and equipment in Austria, and all plant and equip- 
ment regardless of ownership erected or expanded 
in Austria subsequent to Anschluss, in the follow- 
ing industries: iron mining; steel and ferro- 
alloys; armaments (including aircraft) ; machin- 
ery (including automotive vehicles, agricultural 
machinery, locomotives and rolling stock, bearings 
and other special components, electrical machinery, 
and general industrial equipment); electronic 
equipment; electric power; non-ferrous metals, 
including light metals; rubber and oil, including 
synthetic rubber and oil; wood pulp; synthetic 
fibers; instruments; optical glass; chemicals (in- 
cluding pharmaceuticals and plastics) and photo- 
graphic equipment; in order that the Allied Coun- 
cil may determine what portion of it is redundant 
to the development of a sound peacetime Austrian 
economy and make recommendations to the gov- 
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ernments of the occupying powers regarding the 
treatment of these industries; _ 

d. prevent large-scale exportation of light 
metals pending subsequent instructions on the 
policy to be followed regarding the Austrian light 
metals industry ; 

e. prevent the construction of plant capacity for 
the production of synthetic oil and rubber; and 
establish procedures, in consultation with the 
Control Council for Germany, for reviewing any 
projected construction of new or expanded capacity 
for materials the production of which is prohibited 
or limited in Germany as a measure of industrial 
disarmament, in order to ensure that such expan- 
sion is not for the purpose of evading controls in 
Germany; 

f. close initially all laboratories, research insti- 
tutions and similar technical organizations except 
those considered necessary for the protection of 
public health and safety, and provide for the main- 
tenance and security of physical facilities where 
deemed necessary and for the detention of such 
personnel as are of interest to technological and 
counter-intelligence investigations. After the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8 (c) have been 
applied, the reopening of laboratories, research in- 
stitutions and similar organizations should be per- 
mitted under license and periodic supervision, in 
accordance with policies which will be communi- 
cated to you. 


33. Without prejudice to the possible eventual 
transfer of equipment or production on reparation 
account in accordance with any Allied agreements 
which may be reached, the Allied Council should 
facilitate the conversion of industrial facilities to 
non-military production. In such conversion it 
will be your policy to give priority to the produc- 
tion of essential goods and equipment in short 
supply. 

34. The Allied Council should assure that all 
semi-official or quasi-public business and trade or- 
ganizations of an authoritarian character are abol- 
ished and that any organizations of commerce, in- 
dustry, agriculture and handicrafts which the 
Austrians may wish to establish are based on demo- 
cratic principles. 

85. The Allied Council should adopt a policy 
prohibiting cartels or other private business ar- 
rangements and cartel-like organizations includ- 
ing those of public or quasi-public character, such 
as the Wirtschaftsgruppen, which provide for the 
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regulation of marketing conditions, including pro- 
duction, prices, exclusive exchange of technical in- 
formation and processes, and allocation of sales 
territories. Such necessary public functions as 
have been discharged by these organizations 
should be absorbed as rapidly as possible by ap- 
proved public agencies. Pending agreement in 
the Allied Council, you should take no action in 
your own zone with regard to this paragraph. 

36. The Allied Council should adopt policies de- 
signed to prevent or restrain inflation of a char- 
acter or dimension which would endanger accom- 
plishment of the objectives of the occupation. The 
Allied Council in particular, should direct and 
empower Austrian authorities to maintain or es- 
tablish controls over prices and wages and to take 
the fiscal and financial measures necessary to this 
end. 


Labor, Health and Social Insurance 

37. The Allied Council should permit the self- 
organization of employees along democratic lines, 
subject to such safeguards as may be necessary to 
prevent the perpetuation or revival of Nazi, Fascist 
or militarist influence under any guise or the con- 
tinuation of any group hostile to the objectives 
and operations of the occupying forces. The 
Allied Council should permit free collective bar- 
gaining between employees and employers regard- 
ing wages, hours, and working conditions and the 
establishment of machinery for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. Collective bargaining shall be 
within the framework of such wage, hour and other 
controls as may be instituted or revived. 

38. The Allied Council should permit the reten- 
tion or reestablishment of health services and facil- 
ities and non-discriminatory systems of social in- 
surance and poor relief. 


Reparation and Restitution 

39. As a member of the Allied Council and as 
zone commander you will ensure that the programs 
of reparation and restitution embodied in Allied 
agreements are carried out in so far as they are 
applicable in Austria. The Allied Council should 
cooperate with the Control Council in Germany 
for this purpose. You should urge the Allied 
Council to an agreement that, until appropriate 
Allied authorities formulate reparation and resti- 
tution program for application in Austria, 
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a. no removals should be permitted on repara- 
tion account; and 

b. restitution to other countries should be con- 
fined to identifiable looted works of art, books, 
archives and other cultural property. 


Foreign Trade 

40. The Allied Council should take prompt 
steps to re-establish Austrian customs autonomy 
subject to the provisions of paragraph 51 and es- 
tablish centralized control over all trade in goods 
and services with foreign countries. 

41. In the control of foreign trade the objectives 
of the Allied Council should be (a) to obtain as 
much as possible of Austria’s essential imports 
through regular trade; (b) encourage the devel- 
opment by Austrians as rapidly as possible of for- 
eign markets and sources of supply; and (c) to 
promote the orientation of Austrian trade away 
from Germany. 

The Allied Council should seek to obtain from 
sources other than military supply sources any 
imports essential to the achievement of the objec- 
tives set forth in this directive. Arrangements 
may be made with appropriate authorities in Ger- 
many for the importation of essential supplies 
from Germany, whenever in your judgment such 
supplies cannot be readily obtained from other 
sources. 

The Allied Council should favor the conclusion 
of such arrangements for the exchange of Austrian 
goods and services with those of foreign countries 
including the development of entrepot trade, as 
will aid in the revival of the Austrian economy on 
a sound basis and will not prejudice the eventual 
development of trade on a multilateral basis. 

The Allied Council in cooperation with the Aus- 
trian authorities, should make a survey of Austrian 
foreign exchange resources and of the possibilities 
for foreign markets and sources of supply for 
Austrian industry and trade to serve as the basis 
of a program for the development of a sound econ- 
omy. You will communicate to your government 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff the results of 
such a survey, together with such recommenda 
tions as you may deem appropriate. 

42. The Allied Council should adopt a policy 
which would forbid participation of Austrian 
firms in international cartels or other restrictive 
contracts and arrangements, and should order the 
prompt termination of all existing Austrian par- 
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ticipation in such cartels, contracts and arrange- 
ments. Pending agreement in the Allied Council, 
you should take no action in your own zone with 
regard to this paragraph. 


PART III 
Financial 
General Provisions 

43. The Allied Council should adopt, for appli- 
cation throughout Austria, uniform financial 
measures which are necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives stated in paragraph 4 (0d) 
of this directive and which are in conformity with 
the principles and policies set forth below. You 
will urge the establishment of centralized adminis- 
tration of such measures to the extent necessary to 
achieve these objectives and, pending agreement in 
the Allied Council, you will adopt such necessary 
measures in your own zone as are in conformity 
with the provisions of this directive. 

44. In the administration of financial matters 
you will follow the principles set forth in para- 
graph 25 of this directive. 

45. You will maintain such accounts and rec- 


, ords as may be necessary to reflect the financial 


operations of the military government in your 
zone, and you will provide the Allied Council with 
such information as it may require, including in- 
formation in connection with the use of currency 
by your forces, any governmental settlements, 
occupation costs, and other expenditures arising 
out of operations or activities involving partici- 
pation of your forces. 

46. You will take measures to safeguard books 
and records of all public and private banks and 
other financial institutions. 

47. Subject to any agreed policies of the Allied 
Council, you are authorized to take the following 
steps ; 


a. to prohibit, or to prescribe regulations re- 
garding transfers or other dealings in private or 
public securities or real estate or other property ; 

b. to close banks, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions for a period long 
enough for you to introduce satisfactory control, 
to ascertain their cash position, to apply the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8 (c) of this di- 
tective, and to issue instructions for the determi- 
nation of accounts and assets to be blocked under 
paragraph 55 below; 
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c. to close stock and commodity exchanges and 
similar institutions for such periods as you deem 
appropriate and apply the provisions of para- 
graphs 5, 6,7 and 8 (c) of this directive; 

d. to establish a general or limited moratorium, 
or moratoria, to the extent necessary to carry out 
the objectives stated in this directive. In particu- 
lar, it may prove desirable to prevent foreclosures 
of mortgages and the exercise of similar remedies 
by creditors against individuals and small busi- 
ness enterprises ; 

e. to issue regulations prescribing the purposes 
for which credit may be extended and the terms 
and conditions governing the extension of credit; 

f. to put into effect such further financial meas- 
ures as you deem necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses stated in this directive, 


48. The Allied Council should designate a suit- 
able bank, preferably the former Vienna Branch 
of the Reichsbank, to perform under its direction 
central banking functions. Simultaneously, all 
connections between such designated bank and in- 
stitutions or persons in Germany should be sev- 
ered in accordance with paragraph 57 of this di- 
rective. When satisfied that this bank is under 
adequate control, the Allied Council may, by en- 
suring that credits are made available only in 
schillings through the zone commanders or au- 
thorized issuing banks or agencies, place such 
bank in a position to finance other banks or other 
financial institutions for the conduct of approved 
business. 

Pending the designation of such a bank by the 
Allied Council, you may designate a bank in your 
zone to perform similar functions under your 
direct control and supervision and subject to the 
conditions specified above. 

In an emergency you are also authorized to make 
direct advances, in schillings only, to other finan- 
cial institutions. 


Currency 

49. The Allied Council should regulate and 
control the issue and volume of currency in Austria 
in accordance with the following provisions: 

a. United States forces and other Allied forces 
within Austria will use only Allied military schil- 
lings for pay of troops and other military require- 
ments. Allied military schillings will be declared 
legal tender in Austria. As long as Reichsmarks 
are legal tender in Austria, Allied military schil- 
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lings will circulate in Austria interchangeably 
with Reichsmarks at a rate of one Allied military 
schilling for one Reichsmark. Reichskreditkassen- 
scheine and other military currency issued by the 
Germans will not be legal tender in Austria; 

b. without authorization by the Allied Council, 
uo Austrian governmental or private banks or 
agencies will be permitted to issue banknotes or 
currency ; 

¢. appropriate Austrian authorities should, to 
the maximum extent possible, be required by the 
Allied Council to make funds available free of 
cost in amounts sufficient to meet all expenses of 
the forces of occupation, including the cost of 
Allied military government, the pay of Allied 
military personnel, and to the extent that compen- 
sation is made therefor the cost of such private 
property as may be requisitioned, seized, or other- 
wise acquired by Allied authorities for reparation 
or restitution purposes ; 

d. as soon as administratively practicable, a 
general conversion into Allied Military schillings 
of the Reichsmark and Rentenmark currency cir- 
culated in Austria should be undertaken by the 
Allied Council or by you in coordination with the 
other zone commanders. 


You will receive separate instructions relative 
to the currency which you will use in the event that 
for any reason adequate supplies of Allied Military 
schillings are not available. 

You will not announce or establish, until re- 
ceipt of further instructions, any general rate of 
exchange between the Allied Military schilling on 
the one hand and the. U.S. dollar and other cur- 
rencies on the other. However, the rate of 
exchange to be used exclusively for pay of troops 
and military accounting purposes will be ten 
Allied Military schillings for one U.S. dollar. | 


Public Finance 

50. Subject to any agreed policies of the Allied 
Council, you will take such action as may be nec- 
essary to insure that all laws and practices relat- 
ing to taxation or other fields of finance, which 
discriminate for or against any persons because of 
race, nationality, creed or political opinion, will 
be amended, suspended or abrogated to the extent 
necessary to eliminate such discrimination. Con- 
sistent with the foregoing purpose, the Austrian 
authorities should be required to take such action 
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in the field of taxation as is necessary to assure an 
adequate inflow of revenues. Any public revenue 
in Austria previously collected by the German 
government may be used for approved public 
expenditures. 

51. Pending the determination of the long. 
range Austrian customs and trade policy, the Aus- 
trian authorities may impose duties on imports for 
revenue purposes, Duties for other purposes 
should only be imposed with the approval of the 
Allied Council. No duties will be imposed on im- 
ports for military account or for the account of 
such relief agencies as may be designated. 

52. Subject to any agreed policies of the Allied 
Council, you will prohibit: 


a. the payment to ex-soldiers of all military 
pensions, or other emoluments or benefits, except 
compensation for physical disability limiting the 
recipient’s ability to work at rates which are no 
higher than the lowest of those for comparable 
physical disability arising from non-military 
causes ; | 

b. the payment of all public or private pensions 
or other emoluments or benefits granted or con- 
ferred 


(1) by reason of membership in or services 
to the former Nazi party, its formations, affili- 
ated associations or supervised organizations or 
any pre-Nazi Fascist organizations, such as the 
Heimwehr and the Ostmirkische Sturnscharen; 

(2) to any person who has been removed 
from an office or position in accordance with 
paragraphs 5, 6 and 8 (c); and 

(3) to any person arrested and detained in 
accordance with paragraph 7 during the term of 
his arrest, or permanently, in case of his subse 
quent conviction. 


58. The Allied Council should exercise general 
control and supervision over the expenditures of 
public funds to the extent necessary to achieve the 
purposes of the occupation. 

54. The Allied Council should promptly initiate 
a survey for the purpose of ascertaining (a) the 
amount of the German government debt held i 
Austria, (b) the amount of all outstanding internal 
public debts in Austria, and (c) the fiscal position 
of Austria. You will promptly submit recommet- 
dations concerning the treatment of these debts, 
taking into consideration the effect on Austrial 
public credit of policies on this matter. 
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Property Control 

55. Subject to any agreed policies of the Allied 
Council, you will impound or block all gold, silver, 
currencies, securities accounts in financial institu- 
tions, credits, valuable papers, and all other assets 
falling within the following categories: 


a. Property owned or controlled, directly or in- 
directly, in whole or in part, by any of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) the governments, nationals or residents 
of the German Reich, Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Finland and Japan, including those 
of territories occupied by them; 

(2) the Austrian State, the municipal and 
provincial government and all governmental au- 
thorities within Austria, including their agen- 
cies and instrumentalities; 

(3) the Nazi party, its formations, affiliated 
associations and supervised organizations, its 
officials, leading members and supporters; 

(4) all organizations, clubs or other associa- 
tions prohibited or dissolved by military gov- 
ernment; 

(5) absentee owners, including United Na- 
tions and neutral governments; 

(6) any institution dedicated to public wor- 
ship, charity education or the arts and sciences, 
which has been used by the Nazi party to further 
its interests or to cloak its activities; 

(7) persons subject to arrest under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 7, and all other persons 
specified by military government by inclusion 
in lists or otherwise ; 


b. Property which has been the subject of trans- 
fer under duress, or wrongful acts of confiscation, 
disposition or spoliation, whether pursuant to 
legislation or by procedures purporting to follow 
forms of law or otherwise; 

e. Works of art or cultural material of value or 
importance, regardless of the ownership thereof. 


You will take such action as will ensure that any 
impounded or blocked assets will be dealt with 
only as permitted under licenses or other instruc- 
tions which you may issue. In the case partic- 
ularly of property blocked under a (2) above, you 
will proceed to adopt licensing measures which, 
while maintaining such property under surveil- 
lance, would permit its use in consonance with this 
directive. Property taken from Austrians under 
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the conditions stated in } above should be restored 
as promptly as possible, subject to appropriate 
safeguards to prevent the cloaking of Nazi, Ger- 
man or militaristic influence. 

The Allied Council should seek out and reduce 
to the possession and control of a special agency 
all property interests of any type and description 
owned either directly or indirectly by Germany or 
a national or a resident thereof. 


External Financial and Property Relations 

56. All foreign exchange transactions, including 
those arising out of exports and imports, shall be 
controlled for the purpose of achieving the objec- 
tives set forth in this directive. To effectuate such 
objectives the Allied Council should 


a. seek out and reduce to the possession and 
control of a special agency all Austrian (public 
and private) foreign exchange and external assets 
of every kind and description located within or 
outside Austria ; 

b. prohibit, except as authorized by regulation 
or license, all dealings in gold, silver, foreign ex- 
change, and all foreign exchange transactions of 
any kind; 

c. make available any foreign exchange proceeds 
of exports for payment of imports necessary to the 
accomplishment of the objectives set forth in this 
directive and authorize no other outlay of foreign 
exchange assets except for purposes approved by 
the Allied Council or other appropriate authority ; 

d. establish effective controls with respect to all 
foreign exchange transactions, including: 


(1) transactions as to property between 
persons inside Austria and persons outside 
Austria ; 

(2) transactions involving obligations 
owed by or to become due from any person in 
Austria to any person outside Austria; and 

(3) transactions involving the importation 
or exportation from Austria of any currency, 
foreign exchange asset or other form of 
property. 

57. The Allied Council should, in cooperation 
with the Control Council in Germany, take steps 
necessary to sever all managerial and other organi- 
zational connections of banks, including postal 
banking offices, and all other business enterprises 
located in Austria with banks and business enter- 
prises or persons located in Germany. 
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Canadian-American Cooperation 


in War and Peace, 1940-1945 





BY ELIZABETH H. ARMSTRONG' 








HE COOPERATION between 

the United States and 

Canada which took so 

close a form in the course 
of the recent war is based on a long history of in- 
creasingly friendly relations between the two 
countries, as well as on a common language and a 
common way of life. Relations between Canada 
and the United States before World War IT were 
based less on common institutions than on the con- 
stant interchange of population, tourists, books, 
movies, across an unguarded and ever peaceful 
frontier. Perhaps the best pre-war example of 
joint institutions was the International Joint Com- 
mission, established in 1909, primarily to prevent 
disputes regarding the use of boundary waters but 
also to settle all questions pending between the 
United States and Canada involving the “rights, 
obligations or interests of either along their com- 
mon frontier and to make provisions for the ad- 
justment and settlement of all questions.” In the 
course of its existence the International Joint 
Commission has disposed of a number of prob- 
lems, largely concerned with boundary waters, 
which might have caused untold delays and con- 
siderable friction. 

In the course of the last few decades, Canada, 
while remaining loyal to its heritage of British 
* tradition, has become more and more North Amer- 
ican in its general outlook and in the orientation of 
its foreign policy, which, nevertheless, emphasizes 
world rather than regional approaches. How in- 
terdependent the basic defense interests of Canada 
and the United States had become in the years 
immediately preceding World War II was clearly 
revealed by President Roosevelt’s speech at Kings- 
ton in 1938 when he said that “the people of the 
United States will not stand idly by if domination 
of Canadian soil is threatened by any other em- 


pire”. This famous statement found an echo in 
the minds and hearts of both Canadians and 
Americans that foretold the even closer coopera- 
tion that the war years were to bring about. 

Wartime cooperation between Canada and the 
United States arose from the desperate situation 
facing the world in 1940 when German power had 
swept through western Europe to the very shores 
of the Atlantic. It was based on the urgent neces- 
sity shared by Canada and the United States for 
curbing the aggression of the Axis powers and 
concerting plans for the defense of the northern 
part of this hemisphere. 


Military Cooperation 

Canadian-American military cooperation was 
based upon the Ogdensburg agreement of August 
18, 1940, between President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister King, which provided that a Permanent 
Joint Board of Defense should be set up at once. 
The Board was to consider in a broad sense the 
defense of the northern half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to commence immediate studies relat- 
ing to sea, land, and air problems including 
personnel and material. The most significant 
thing about the creation of this Joint Defense 
Board lay in the fact that it was clearly intended 
that its functions should extend beyond immediate 
wartime needs and should constitute the perma- 
nent advisory instrument for planning the de- 
fense of both the United States and Canada in the 
post-war period. 

Owing to security restrictions little has been 
published of the work of the Joint Defense Board 
in the five years that it has existed. Nevertheless, 
it is well known that the Board has been at the 


1Miss Armstrong igs Assistant in the Division of Inter 
national Organization Affairs, Office of Special Political 
Affairs, Department of State. 
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very core of the joint measures taken for the de- 
fense of this continent against German and Japa- 
nese aggression. The close and friendly relation- 
ship of its members, one with the other, constitutes 
a happy demonstration of the ease with which 
Canadians and Americans work together and is 
an excellent augury for the future cooperation of 
the two peoples. 

Even before the United States entered the war, 
joint Canadian-American measures were taken for 
the defense of the northeastern approaches to the 
North American Continent. After Pearl Harbor 
a policy of the closest cooperation between all the 
armed services of Canada and the United States 
was initiated. Soon after our entry into the war 
the United States and Royal Canadian navies be- 
gan, to cooperate in the patrol of the North At- 
lantic sea lanes and in the escorts provided for 
the convoy.service to British ports. These meas- 
ures were especially helpful during the summer of 
1942 when the submarine menace to North Ameri- 
ean shores was at its height. 

In the course of 1942 a Canadian Joint Staff 
mission was set up in Washington for the purpose 
of coordinating Canada’s war effort with that of 
the United States and of the other Allies. A train- 
ing scheme for a joint special service force was 
established in which Canadian soldiers were 
teamed with American troops. Canadian and 
American forces served jointly in Newfoundland, 
Iceland, and Alaska, while units of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force flew together with American 
air units in both Alaska and the Aleutians. Ca- 
nadian troops also took an active part in the oper- 
ations leading to the occupation of Kiska in the 
Aleutians in 1943. In the final phase of the war 
against Japan, a Canadian army force of 30,000 
men, equipped with United States weapons so as 
to minimize supply problems, was being prepared 
to fight as an integral part of the United States 
armies. Canadian Navy and Air Force con- 
tingents, while operating with their British com- 
trades, would have been for the most part under an 
American supreme commander. 

The construction of the Alaska Highway, which 
had been envisioned by President Roosevelt and 
others as early as 1937, was one of the outstanding 
examples of Canadian-American wartime coopera- 





* EXeEcuTIVE AGREEMENT Serres 246. 
* Butietin of Apr. 26, 1941, p. 494. 
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tion. The extension of communication facilities in 
the Pacific northwest, the expansion of the North- 
west Air Staging Route, and the extension of 
meteorological service in that area were the natu- 
ral accompaniment of the building of this great 
strategic road. 

The agreements signed by Canada and the 
United States on March 17 and 18, 1942 provided 
for the construction of a highway along a route 
following the general line of airports, Fort St. 
John - Fort Nelson - Watson Lake - Whitehorse - 
Boundary - Big Delta.2, The United States under- 
took to build the highway, to make the necessary 
surveys, and to provide for road maintenance until 
the termination of the war and six months there- 
after, unless Canada should prefer to resume re- 
sponsibility at an earlier date. It was further 
agreed that at the end of the war the Canadian 
part of the highway should revert to Canadian 
ownership and should become an integral part of 
the Canadian highway system, subject to the 
understanding that at no time should any discrim- 
inatory conditions in relation to the use of the road 
as between Canadian and United States civilian 
traffic be imposed. 

The construction of the Alaska or Alcan High- 
way, beset as it was with engineering and other 
difficulties, nevertheless served a great purpose in 
providing a practical demonstration to the peoples 
of both Canada and the United States that they 
had a joint responsibility for the defense of the 
great Pacific northwest and that in happier days 
they might share a prosperous future in this area. 


Economic Cooperation 


The chief measures taken for economic coopera- 
tion between Canada and the United States grew 
out of the Hyde Park declaration made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister King on April 
20, 1941. Its underlying cause was the necessity 
for obtaining sufficient American exchange for 
Canada, together with the desire to avoid a dupli- 
cation of productive effort and provide a coordina- 
tion of the economic facilities of Canada and the 
United States. The principle was laid down that 
each country was to provide the other with those 
defense articles which it was best able to produce 
so that the most prompt and effective utilization 
of North American productive facilities could be 
procured not only for local and hemisphere de- 
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fense but also for aid to the United Kingdom and 
the other democracies. The United States under- 
took to buy enough Canadian war products to allow 
Canada in turn to pay for essential war materials 
from the United States. The Hyde Park declara- 
tion has been rightly called an extension of Ogdens- 
burg * into the economic field. 

In May 1941, shortly after the Hyde Park dec- 
laration, a Material Coordinating Committee, con- 
sisting of members of the Office of Production 
Management and their counterparts in the Ca- 
nadian Wartime Industries Board, was set up to 
collect and exchange information on raw mate- 
rial supplies in both countries and to consider their 
maximum utilization for hemisphere defense. 
The Material Coordinating Committee also served 
as the Canadian link with the Combined Raw 
Materials Board on which Canada was not directly 
represented, although it was a member of the Com- 
bined Production and Resources Board as well as 
of the Combined Food Board.t A month later, 
in June 1941, the joint economic committees were 
established to consider the possibilities of effecting 
an efficient, economical, and coordinated use of 
combined resources and a reduction of probable 
post-war economic dislocation. 

A Joint War Production Committee was set 
up in November 1941 to provide arrangements for 
uniform specifications, quick exchange of supplies, 
and the break-up of transportation bottlenecks. 
In March 1943 a Joint Agricultural Committee 
was established to review continuously Canadian- 
American food production and distribution and 
to further developments which might be of help 
in wartime agricultural and food problems. 
Later, at the 1943 Quebec conference, a Joint 
Canadian-American War Aid Committee was 
formed by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
King. It was to study problems arising out of the 
operations of Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid pro- 
grams and to make recommendations concerning 
them. 

In addition to the excellent work of coordina- 
tion accomplished by the joint Canadian-Ameri- 
can committees, a good deal of practical coopera- 
tion was achieved through the simplification of 
border barriers (some of which however still 
exist) and the close contact between control officers 
of both countries. The War Production Board, 
for instance, worked out a program by which 
priorities for critical materials were allotted to 
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Canadian war industry on the same basis as to 
American. The result was a very substantial de- 
gree of integration of industry in the two countries 
for war production purposes. 


Political Cooperation 

The political cooperation which existed between 
Canada and the United States during the years of 
World War II, to a hitherto unprecedented degree, 
in no way implied that any formal alliance had 
been established between the two countries. The 
wartime cooperation of the two North American 
countries, however, did involve the pooling of 
resources, of materials, and even of high policy in 
the interests (1) of hemisphere defense and (2) 
after December 7, 1941, of winning the war. But 
it remained clearly understood by the two govern- 
ments and indeed by the Canadian and American 
peoples that, although they were in this desperate 
fight together and were willing to give each other 
everything that was needed to bring it to a sue- 
cessful conclusion, there was no question at all of 
any hard and fast arrangements. In the larger 
sense, there was no necessity for any clearer defi- 
nition of the relations between Canada and the 
United States in wartime. The governments and 
the peoples understood each other and were con- 
tent in their mutual wartime cooperation, which 
they felt in no way conflicted with their own par- 
ticular and basic loyalties. 


Canadian-American Relations at International Con- 
ferences 

During the latter years of the recent war Canada 
took a prominent part in a number of conferences 
held in this country. In all of them the policies of 
the Canadian delegations were not far apart from 
those of the representatives of the United States, 
and an atmosphere of cordial cooperation existed 
between representatives of the two countries. 
Canada took a prominent part in the Food Con- 
ference held at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943, 
and Mr. L. B. Pearson, Minister Counselor of the 
Canadian Embassy in Washington (now Canadian 
Ambassador), was chosen to be Chairman of the 
Interim Food Commission. Canada played an 
equally vital role at the UNRRA Conference held 
at Atlantic City in 1943 and at the International 


Labor Office Conference at Philadelphia in the fol- 


‘For article on the Combined Boards, by Courtney 
Brown, see BuLLETIN of July 1, 1945, p. 17. 
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lowing year, in each case sending delegates of 
cabinet rank. The Canadian Government pro- 
duced a carefully thought out plan for financial 
and monetary reform which its delegation pre- 
sented to the Bretton Woods conference held in the 
summer of 1944. Canada also presented a plan of 
its own for the international control of civil avia- 
tion to the Chicago conference in the same year. 


Canadian-American Relations and the Proposed 
International Organization 

Canada, always interested in the principle of 
collective security during its membership in the 
League of Nations, throughout World War II 
expressed hope for the post-war creation of a bet- 
ter international organization than the League had 
proved to be. Even before the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conversations, Canadian public opinion had be- 
gun to favor a strong post-war international 
organization, and considerable interest was 
aroused in favor of a world police force. 

At the conclusion of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
versations, when the governments of the United 
Nations were asked to express their comments in 
view of the proposed San Francisco conference, 
the Canadian Government expressed certain ob- 
jections based on the consciousness of Canada’s 
position as an important secondary or middle 
power and the feeling that this position should be 
recognized in view of Canada’s high military and 
industrial potential as compared with other small 
nations. 

In explanation of Canada’s “middle power” pol- 
icy it should be said that one of the most striking 
phenomena of the present war has been the growth 
of Canadian national feeling. It is largely based 
on pride in the splendid achievements of Canada 
in the industrial and agricultural, as well as in the 
military field. Canada, a country of less than 
12,000,000 people, raised an army of well over 
three quarters of a million men, an air force of 
almost 200,000, and a navy that from tiny begin- 
nings finally totaled over 90,000 men and 500 ships. 
Canada’s industrial potential increased so rapidly 
in the course of the war that she became the fourth 
largest industrial country among the United Na- 
tions. All this military and economic war effort 
was expended in the closest cooperation with the 
United States. In addition, Canadian scientists 
were engaged in atomic research in close collabora- 
tion with their American and British colleagues. 
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The Canadians regarded two revisions of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as of fundamental 
importance tothem: (1) that secondary powers be 
represented as such on the Security Council and 
(2) that decisions of the Security Council be bind- 
ing only on the members thereof and that some 
machinery be devised for other powers to be heard 
before being committed. 

In a speech made on March 19, 1945, Prime 
Minister King made it clear that the Canadian 
delegation at San Francisco would be instructed 
to work toward the following objectives: (1) 
recognition of the relative standing of secondary 
states; (2) the clarification of the position on the 
enforcement of diplomatic, military, and economic 
sanctions; and (3) the definition of the relations 
between the Security Council and any interna- 
tional authority set up to supervise long-term 
measures of control for enemy territory. 

The Canadian delegation at San Francisco did 
an excellent job in interpreting Canada’s desire for 
the recogriition of the importance of middle 
powers and for some representation of such powers 
when matters affecting thein_essential interests 
were discussed by the Security Council. With 
quiet and tactful determination the Canadian 
delegation pursued its policy and was rewarded by 
a somewhat modified, but none the less important, 
recognition of the principle involved. 

To those who observed the Canadian delega- 
tion at San Francisco it was notable that although 
the delegates never deviated from representation 
of their own country’s interests, in so doing they 
inevitably played an important role in helping to 
place North American viewpoints before the other 
delegations. 


Canada’s Commonwealth Relations vis-a-vis Its 
Relations to the United States 

There can be little doubt that Canada, the 
senior dominion of the British Commonwealth, 
in spite of its deep and traditional loyalty to the 
mother country, today is well aware that its rela- 
tions with the United States constitute the most 
important factor in its foreign policy. More than 
ever before and largely as a result of the recent 
war, Canadians, both English- and French-speak- 
ing, have realized that theirs is a North American 
country whose future peace and prosperity is in- 
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dissolubly linked with that of the United States. 
This, however, in no way implies that Canada will 
not always remain deeply attached to Great 
Britain. But today as never before Canadians 
are masters of their own destiny, for the recent 
war made them an industrial and military power 
in their own right. 

Throughout the war, with its intimate linking 
of Canada and the United States for a myriad 
of war purposes, there has been no thought what- 
ever on the part of any responsible American of- 
ficial of any desire to interfere in Canada’s rela- 
tion to the United Kingdom. Canadians, for their 
part, are more aware than any others of the pro- 
found changes that have occurred in American 
political thought on organization for peace since 
the refusal of the United States to take its place 
in the League of Nations little more than a quarter 
of a century ago. It may be assumed that this is 
deeply welcome to Canada as is any development 
which tends to bring about a closer identity of 
viewpoint between the United States and the na- 
tions of the British Commonwealth, including, 
most especially, the United Kingdom. 

It is a heartening fact that the close cooperation 
of the Canadian and American peoples and gov- 
ernments is based not only on mere geographical 
contiguity but also on a common approach to 
similar problems and on common necessities. The 
close association of World War II has proved once 
-and for all that the two countries can be a military 
and industrial unit without in any way impairing 
the separate political entity of its component parts 
based on separate long-standing traditions. 
Canadians and Americans often speak, think, 
and act alike. But each nationality prefers its 
own land, its own tradition, and its own particular 
way of doing things. Canadian-American rela- 
tions today are an example of mutual tolerance 
and understanding between nations. Canadians 
no longer are concerned, as they were throughout 
the nineteenth century, lest their country be swal- 
lowed up by the United States; nor do Americans 
speak any more of the inevitability of annexation. 
A common experience in war and peace has at last 
brought both countries to an appreciation one of 
the other and of the particular gifts that each has 
to contribute to the common “peace, order and 
good government” of this hemisphere and of the 
world as a whole. 
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Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy 


Ocroser 13, 1945 
Dear Genera McCoy: 

I am very sorry indeed that I cannot attend the 
forum of the Foreign Policy Association to speak 
to your members in person. The fine work your 
organization has been doing has my complete sup- 
port. There is, in my opinion, no more urgent 
task before us at this time than the building of an 
informed public opinion on the problems of for- 
eign policy. Without a firm foundation of public 
understanding the United States cannot fulfill its 
responsibilities or exercise the leadership which 
our position as a great democracy demands of us, 

“The American people are embarking on a nev 
course of full participation in international affairs, 
full cooperation in the solution of the problems of 
peace. Not only our humanitarian impulses, but 
considerations of self-interest dictate this foreign 
policy. We are aware, and we shall become in- 
creasingly aware that the road we have taken is 
hard. The way of cooperation is laborious and 
often discouraging. It will demand of all of us 
great patience, and more than that, a much clearer 
understanding than we have ever had of the prob- 
lems of other peoples. 

Unless we exercise this patience and attain this 
understanding, there will be widespread disillu- 
sionment and loss of faith in the possibility of an 
expanding international collaboration. Such a de- 
velopment would jeopardize the future security 
and well-being of the American people. There- 
fore I urge the Foreign Policy Association and 
other public spirited citizen groups to redouble 
their efforts at public education in the field of in- 
ternational relations. 

Your government welcomes this cooperation, 
and will do its utmost to make available the facts 
and interpretation of policy on which an intelli- 
gent public opinion must be based. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman 
Major General Franx Ross McCoy, 


President, Foreign Policy Association, 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Charter of the United Nations: 
Entry Into Force 


[Released to the press on October 24] 

The Charter of the United Nations, together 
with the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, came into force today, October 24, 1945. 
The international Organization to be known as 
the United Nations thereby came into being. 

A Protocol of Deposit of Ratifications was signed 
on October 24 by the Secretary of State. The 
Protocol sets forth the fact that the requirements 
of the Charter for its coming into force have been 
met and lists the ratification instruments or docu- 
ments which have been placed in the possession of 
the Department of State for deposit with the 
original of the Charter. Facsimile copies of the 
Protocol will be furnished by the Government of 
the United States to each of the other governments 
signatory to the Charter. 

The procedure for bringing the Charter into 
force is stated in the Charter itself. Under the 
terms of article 110 the deposit of instruments of 
ratification by the United States, China, France, 
the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and a ma- 
jority of the other signatory countries is necessary 
in order to bring the Charter into force. Inasmuch 
as there are fifty-one signatory countries, the mini- 
mum number of instruments which had to be de- 
posited in order to bring the Charter into force was 
twenty-nine, provided this number included the 
five countries specifically named. 

The text of the Protocol of Deposit of Ratifica- 
tions signed by the Secretary of State is as fol- 
lows: 


PROTOCOL OF DEPOSIT OF RATIFICATIONS OF 
THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Wuereas, paragraph 3 of Article 110 of the 


Charter of the United Nations, signed at San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945, provides as follows: 


“3. The present Charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 


America, and by a majority of the other signatory 
states. A protocol of the ratifications deposited 
shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government 
of the United States of America which shall com- 
municate copies thereof to all the signatory 
states.” ; 


Wuereas, the Charter of the United Nations 
has been signed by the Plenipotentiaries of fifty- 
one states; 

Wuereas, instruments of ratification of the 
Charter of the United Nations have been deposited 
by 

the Republic of China on September 28, 1945, 

France on August 31, 1945, 

the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 

October 24, 1945, | 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on October 20, 1945, and 

the United States of America on August 8, 1945; 

and by 

Argentina on September 24, 1945, 

Brazil on September 21, 1945, 

the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic on 

October 24, 1945, 

Chile on October 11, 1945, 

Cuba on October 15, 1945, 

Czechoslovakia on October 19, 1945, 

Denmark on October 9, 1945, 

the Dominican Republic on September 4, 1945, 

Egypt on October 22, 1945, 

El Salvador on September 26, 1945, 

Haiti on September 27, 1945, 

Iran on October 16, 1945, 

Lebanon on October 15, 1945, 

Luxembourg on October 17, 1945, 

New Zealand on September 19, 1945, 

Nicaragua on September 6, 1945, 

Paraguay on October 12, 1945, 

the Philippine Commonwealth on October 11, 

1945, 

Poland on October 24, 1945, 

Saudi Arabia on October 18, 1945, 

Syria on October 19, 1945, 
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Turkey on September 28, 1945, 

the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
October 24, 1945, 

Yugoslavia on October 19, 1945; 


AND WHEREAS, the requirements of paragraph 3 
of Article 110 with respect to the coming into 
force of the Charter have been fulfilled by the de- 
posit of the aforementioned instruments of ratifi- 
cation ; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, James F. Byrnes, Secretary 
of State of the United States of America, sign this 
Protocol in the English language, the original of 
which shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America and 
copies thereof communicated to all the states sig- 
natory of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Done at Washington this twenty-fourth day of 
October, one thousand nine hundred forty-five. 


James F’, Byrnes 
Secretary of State 
of the United States of America 


STATEMENT BY EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR.' 
Ocroper 24, 1945. 


I have just received word that the United 
Nations Charter has come into force today. I am, 
of course, delighted at the news. I am sure the 
American people share with me a strong sense of 
the significance of this occasion, and are prepared 
to give their full support to the United Nations to 
the end that our common aim of building a new 
and better world shall be attained. 
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OCCASION OF SIGNING OF THE PROTOCOL 
OF DEPOSIT OF RATIFICATIONS 


‘ 


Statement by the Secretary of State 


[Released to the press October 24] 


LapigEs AND GENTLEMEN: Shortly after 3 o’clock 
this afternoon a representative of the Soviet Em- 
bassy deposited with the Department the Soviet 
Government’s instrument of ratification of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Twenty-nine nations, including the United 
States, China, France, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and the United Kingdom, have now 
deposited their instruments of ratification. 

The United Nations Charter is now a part of the 
law of nations. 

This is a memorable day for the peace-loving 
peoples of all nations. 

As I have frequently said, the maintenance of 
peace depends not upon any document but upon 
what is in the minds and hearts of men. But the 
peoples of this earth who yearn for peace must be 
organized to maintain that peace. This Charter 


provides the organization. 


In the days ahead of us we will do our utmost, 
in cooperation with the other United Nations, to 
keep the peace and promote the well-being of all 
peoples. 

It is now my happy privilege to sign the Protocol 
which, in accordance with article 110 of the United 
Nations Charter, will attest to the fact that the 
Charter has come into force. 


Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 


DISCUSSION ON RELATION BETWEEN SPECIALIZED AGENCIES AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 11] 


The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations which met this 
afternoon at Church House, Westminster, Mr. 
Noel-Baker (United Kingdom) presiding, consid- 
ered the first of the series of complete reports 
which are now being submitted to the Executive 
Committee by its ten working committees. The 


*Mr. Stettinius is United States Representative on the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, which is 
now meeting in London. 





reports of these ten committees will be embodied 
in the final report, which will be presented by the 
Executive Committee to the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, to meet in London on November 8. 

The report submitted to the Executive Commit- 
tee today was that of Committee 8, which had dis- 
cussed the relationship between specialized agen- 
cies and the United Nations. The Committee has 
made in its report a number of suggestions for 
bringing into relationship with the United Na- 
tions the various intergovernmental agencies 
which have been or may be established to deal 
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with economic, social, educational, health, and 
similar matters. These suggestions implement 
the provisions of the Charter which entrust the 
United Nations with the responsibility for co- 
ordinating the policies and activities of these 
agencies, and furnish a possible basis for the 
agreements to be concluded with them. Among 
other things the report suggests methods for finan- 
cial and administrative coordination. 

As a result of the discussion in the Executive 
Committee, several changes were made in the draft 
of the report. Among these it was decided that the 
phrase used in the report “all important existing 
specialized agencies” be replaced by the language 
of article 57 of the Charter, which refers to “the 
various specialized agencies”. 

After some discussion the Executive Committee 
agreed to transmit to the Preparatory Commission 
the observations laid before it by Committee 8 
regarding the relationship between specialized 
agencies and the United Nations. It was further 
agreed that it be recorded in the minutes that the 
decision was taken on the understanding that the 
transmission itself does not mean either approval 
or disapproval of these observations, and that the 
minutes of the Executive Committee meeting 
which considered them will also be transmitted to 
the Preparatory Commission in order to make 
clear the views of the various delegations. 

This decision was taken by a vote of 10 in favor, 
with 2 abstentions and 2 qualified votes. 

Certain proposals, submitted by Gladwyn Jebb, 
Executive Secretary, concerning the printing and 
distribution of the Executive Committee’s final 
report to the Preparatory Commission, were 
approved. Copies of both the final report and the 
appendixes will be mimeographed in the two work- 
ing languages of the Executive Committee (Eng- 
lish and French) and dispatched by airmail on 
October 20. Subsequently the reports will be 
printed in the five official languages (English, 
French, Chinese, Russian, and Spanish). These 
printed reports will be available in London on or 
about November 1. The Executive Secretary was 
authorized to have sufficient copies of the final re- 
port for circulation to all delegations to the Pre- 
paratory Commission, to the League of Nations 
and the specialized agencies, to the press, and so far 
as possible to such private national organizations 


as may apply. 
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It was announced that the Union of South 
Africa has taken executive action for the rati- 
fication of the Charter, which has now been ratified 
by a total of 33 states, of which 12 have deposited 
the instruments of ratification in Washington. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held on Friday, October 12, at 10:30 a.m. 


CONCERNING THE SELECTION OF UNITED 


NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 
[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 15] 

When the Executive Committee met this morn- 
ing, Mr. Noel-Baker (U.K.) presiding, it was 
found necessary to reconsider the program of 
work. It was originally intended that the Execu- 
tive Committee should conclude its work by Thurs- 
day, October 18. Certain suggestions to this end 
were submitted at the beginning to today’s meet- 
ing by the Executive Secretary (Gladwyn Jebb). 

It was then intimated by M. Roschin, deputizing 
for M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.), that the Soviet Dele- 
gation needed further consultation with its gov- 
ernment. M. Roschin therefore suggested that the 
Executive Committee should suspend its meeting 
for two or three days. 

Escott Reid (Canada) suggested that time 
should be allowed for the drafting and coordina- 
tion of the committee reports. 

Eventually it was agreed that the next meeting 
be held on Thursday next, when all delegations will 
be ready to take final decisions. 

The problem of selecting the site for the head- 
quarters of the United Nations was brought up by 
Mr. Stettix:us (U.S.A.). Should the Executive 
Committee’s decision in favor of the United States 
be confirmed by the Preparatory Commission and 
the General Assembly, it would be necessary, Mr. 
Stettinius said, to take practical steps for the selec- 
tion of a suitable site. For this purpose a proper 
organ of the United Nations should analyze and 
assemble the various proposals and then transmit 
them in useful form to the Preparatory Com- 
mission. 

On the suggestion of Wellington Koo (China) 
it was agreed that this should be done by Com- 
mittee 10. 

Mr. Hasluck (Australia), M. Entezam (Iran), 
and other delegates pressed for the publication of 
the report on the private meeting at which the 
question of the location of the headquarters had 
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been discussed. It was agreed that the delegations 
would be given another two days to insert any cor- 
rections they might like to make and that the ver- 
batim record would then be made available to the 
press. 

Mr. Noel-Baker announced that he would be 
leaving this country on Thursday and suggested 
the election of a new chairman to take his place. 
On the proposal of M. Roschin (U.S.S.R.), Mr. 
Stettinius was elected chairman. 


ACTIONS TAKEN ON COMMITTEE REPORTS 


[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 12] 


The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations met this morn- 
ing at Church House, Westminster, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. P. J. Noel-Baker, Minister of 
State. The Committee considered a report sub- 
mitted by Committee 9 on the transfer to the 
United Nations of the League of Nations’ functions 
and assets. This report had been adopted in Com- 
mittee 9 after 8 delegates had voted in favor, one 
against, and one abstention. 

The report recommended that the functions and 
assets of the League of Nations of a technical and 
non-political character should be taken over by the 
United Nations, subject to certain exceptions and 
without prejudice to such action as the United 
Nations may subsequently take. It was further 
recommended that continuity be maintained in the 
work done by the League of Nations on such mat- 
ters as economic and health questions and the con- 
trol of the drug traffic. The library and archives 
of the League of Nations should be taken over. 

M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) objected to any recom- 
mendation which might suggest that all non-politi- 
cal functions of the League should be taken over. 
There was no strict line of demarcation between 
political and economic functions, nor was there 
any legal or political connection between the 
United Nations and the League. Organs of the 
United Nations should decide for themselves which 
functions of the League were to be continued. 

Mr. Hasluck (Australia) supported the view 
that the organs of the United Nations should 
themselves decide this question. 

Mr. Stettinius (U.S.) felt that the draft, which 
had been very carefully prepared, amply met the 
Soviet and Australian objections. 

Dr. Wellington Koo (China), urging the need 
to carry on the technical work of the League, 
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stated that Japan had reintroduced in the Far 
East the traffic in harmful drugs and that urgent 
action was necessary. He wished to see the adop- 
tion of the report. 

A vote was taken, 10 delegations voting in favor 
of the adoption of the report, with U.S.S.R. and 
Australia voting against and Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia abstaining. The Australian Delegate 
emphasized that his objection to the report con- 
cerned the text only. 

The Executive Committee then considered the 
report submitted by Committee 5 on the privileges 
and immunities to be accorded to officials of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. The 
report recommended that certain diplomatic privi- 
leges would be essential to the proper discharge of 
the officials’ duties, but that such privileges should 
be strictly limited to officials whose work demanded 
them. The proposed creation of an international 
passport for United Nations’ officials should not in 
any way infringe upon the sovereign right of 
states to demand visas, where necessary, but it 
should be understood that such visas would be 
granted quickly. 

The report was adopted with minor modifica- 
tions. 

The Executive Committee also adopted the cur- 
rent progress report on the work of the technical 
committees. 

The next meeting will be on Monday, October 
15, at 10 a.m. 





[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 18] 


At today’s meeting of the Executive Committee, 
before the debate on the agenda of the day, Well- 
ington Koo (China) raised the problem of select- 
ing a specific place within the United States for 
setting up the permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations. He suggested that Committee 10 
should prepare a comparative study based on the 
proposals which have been received. 

M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) said that he had under- 
stood that the problem was to be discussed not 
only by a subcommittee but eventually also by the 
Executive Committee and that the Executive Com- 
mittee would then make specific recommendations 
to the Preparatory Commission. 

This view was supported by Mr. Hasluck 
(Australia). On the other hand Professor Web- 
ster (U.K.) contended that no special resolution 
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was needed. Mr. Stevenson (U.S.) said that it 
would be difficult for the Executive Committee to 
make any specific recommendation. Eventually it 
was agreed to postpone further discussion. 

The Executive Committee is now entering its 
final stage. Six of its subcommittees have already 
completed their reports, and three of them have 
been passed by the Executive Committee. The re- 
ports passed are those of Committees 5 (Court and 
Legal), 8 (Specialized Agencies), and 9 (League 
of Nations) ; those ready for consideration are the 
reports of Committees 4 (Trusteeship), 3 (Eco- 
nomic and Social) and 7 (Finance). It is hoped 
that the remaining reports will be finished by Fri- 
day night, but there were some doubts expressed 
at today’s meeting whether it will be possible for 
the Executive Committee to conclude its work with- 
in the time schedule, that is by October 24 at the 
latest. All delegates, however, were in favor of 
adhering to the dates agreed on for the meeting of 
the Preparatory Commission (November 8) and of 
the General Assembly (December 4). 

When today the Executive Committee continued 
the discussion of the report of Committee 4 (Trus- 
teeship), M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) objected to the 
creation of a temporary Trusteeship Committee 
as suggested by Committee 4. He said that the 
Charter did not provide for such a substitute for 
the Trusteeship Council, and that confusion wouid 
thereby be created. 

Mr. Stevenson (U.S.) said that complete agree- 
ment had been reached about the creation of the 
Trusteeship Council at the earliest possible 
moment. The setting up of a temporary Trustee- 
ship Committee was a means to that end. 

M. Massigli (France) said that as a result of the 
attitude taken up by the Soviet Delegation an 
entirely new situation had arisen. It might be 
found necessary to examine alternative sugges- 
tions. 

Professor Webster reminded the Committee 
that the report had been unanimously adopted in 
the subcommittee and suggested that it be passed; 
objections could be raised in the subsequent debate 
before the Preparatory Commission. 

The report of Committee 4 was eventually 
adopted by 7 votes against 3 (U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia), with 4 abstentions (Mexico, 
Chile, Iran, France). 

At the beginning the the meeting Adlai Steven- 
son (U.S.) was elected chairman in the place of 


Mr. Stettinius, who had to return to the United 
States for health reasons. 

The next meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held on Friday, October 19, at 10: 30 a.m. 


{Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 22) 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Preparatory Commission of the United Na- 
tions on October 22 M. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) raised 
a number of objections to various committee re- 
ports which are now coming up for consideration 
before the Executive Committee concludes its 
work. After prolonged discussion of the pro- 
posed Russian amendments, some of which were 
carried, the Executive Committee adopted the re- 
port dealing with the Economic and Social Council 
but deferred discussion of the committee report 
dealing with financial matters. The Executive 
Committee then began to consider the report on 
the Security Council. 

The Executive Committee has so far passed the 
final recommendations of five of its ten working 
committees, namely those of Committee 3 (Eco- 
nomic and Social Council), 4 (Trusteeship), 5 
(International Court and Legal Problems), 8 
(Specialized Agencies), and 9 (League of Na- 
tions). Awaiting approval for eventual submis- 
sion to the Preparatory Commission are the re- 
ports of Committees 1 (General Assembly), 2 
(Security Council), 6 (Secretariat), 7 (Financial 
Arrangements), and 10 (General). 

Presenting the report on the Security Council, 
Mr. Blaisdell (U.S.) said that part of the report 
had had the unanimous support of all the mem- 
bers of Committee 2. Against another part of the 
report certain delegations, particularly those of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Chile, had reserved their 
right to raise questions before the Executive Com- 
mittee. The Australian Delegate (Mr. Hasluck) 
made reservations concerning the selection of, the 
President of the Security Council. In his view 
the presidency should be held in a personal capac- 
ity and should be for an annual term. 

Mr. Hasluck also said that he most emphat- 
ically disagreed with the interpretation sometimes 
given to the position of the Security Council, ac- 
cording to which the Executive Committee had 
better leave the Security Council alone. In Mr. 
Hasluck’s opinion this was a most unhealthy tend- 
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ency. At the beginning of their work the United 
Nations should not be perpetually faced with the 
idea that the Security Council was so remote and 
exclusive that no suggestion could be made regard- 
ing its activities. The Security Council did not 
act for itself. It acted for and on behalf of the 
whole of the United Nations. No particular 
power, Mr. Hasluck continued, had any right to 
lift the Security Council out of the Charter or to 
set it apart from the other organs of the United 
Nations. Mr. Hasluck said that he recognized the 
need for a strong Security Council, but he refused 
to recognize it as an isolated and supersensitive 
body. 

The debate was then adjourned until Tuesday, 
October 23, 10 a. m. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 19] 


The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations discussed on 
October 19 problems relating to the creation and 
the work of the Economic and Social Council. Mr. 
Stevenson (U.S.), in the chair, pointed out that 
his Government, considering the need for eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction in all parts of the 
world, attached the greatest importance to the 
preparations for the setting up of the Economic 
and Social Council. The relevant report which 
was now being considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee showed how they could create the ma- 
chinery which would enable the Economic and So- 
cial Council to take prompt action. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Welling- 
ton Koo (China) drew attention to the urgent 
problem of the traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs. The Japanese, he said, did every- 
thing to promote the abuse of opium and other 
drugs. The Chinese Government had now found 
it necessary to embark on yet another campaign 
against the opium danger. Dr. Wellington Koo, 
on behalf of his Government, expressed the earnest 
hope thaf the Economic and Social Council, upon 
its establishment, would without delay set up a 
separate Standing Commission to take the place of 
the League of Nations Opium Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

A number of delegates, associating themselves 
with the statement of the chairman, stressed the 
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importance of the Economic and Social Council 
for the reconstruction of the world and expressed 
their satisfaction with the report that had been 
submitted to the Executive Committee. 

Today the Executive Committee concluded its 
general discussion on the reports of Committees 
3 (Economic and Social) and 7 (Finance) but de- 
cided to postpone decisions on these reports until 
a later meeting. 

The date of the next meeting will be fixed by the 
chairman, either tonight or early tomorrow 
morning. 


RECEPTION OF DELEGATES 


FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 23] 

This conference has been arranged because vari- 
ous members of the press have expressed interest 
in the plans for the forthcoming General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. These plans are still 
rudimentary, but journalists may be glad to know 
something about the proposed arrangements. 

It is hoped that the Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations will meet at Church House on 
November 8. Its plenary meetings will be held 
in the wartime House of Commons. On December 
4, if present plans can be carried out, the first 
General Assembly of the United Nations will be 
held in Central Hall, Westminster. Mainly be- 
cause of the difficulty of heating, the original proj- 
ect to use Westminster Hall will almost certainly 
have to be abandoned. Plans are already in hand 
for adapting Central Hall to make it a fitting cen- 
ter for the world Assembly. Technical arrange- 
ments to this end are the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Works. 

It is anticipated that several hundred delegates 
and experts will be coming to London for the 
Preparatory Commission and anything up to 2,000 
for the General Assembly. A great task of organ- 
ization lies before those who are responsible for 
receiving and accommodating these visitors. It 
is expected that many of the 50-odd United Nations 
will send their Foreign Minister as chief delegate, 
and it is hoped that Mr. Bevin will lead the United 
Kingdom Delegation. Other leading statesmen, 
diplomats, and economic and legal experts will 
accompany their chiefs. 

Technical arrangements for both conferences, 
together with all committee meetings, servicing by 
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secretariat, reproduction and distribution of docu- 
ments running into millions of words, interpreting 
and translating, press facilities and public rela- 
tions, and so forth, will be the responsibility of the 
United Nations. Reception, accommodation, and 
entertainment of delegates will be provided by the 
new Conference Department of the Foreign Office 
under Col. G. R. Codrington, C.B., D.S.O. 

Delegates wishing to use British travel facil- 
ities to reach London from abroad will apply 
through the local British Embassy or Legation to 
the Ministry of War Transport. Others will come 
by any alternative service they may prefer. On 
their arrival, accommodation will be provided for 
them, if so desired, by the Foreign Office Confer- 
ence Department. Finding rooms in over- 
crowded London is a problem which admits of 
no easy solution. To begin with, the Foreign 
Office does not yet know how many visitors to 
expect. Cables were sent some time ago to all the 
United Nations asking for information on this 
point, but half of them have not yet replied. 
This greatly complicates the whole problem of 
negotiation with hotel proprietors, and so forth, 
and speedy information is essential. One well- 
known London hotel is refusing 600 applications 
daily, and all are booked up far in advance. 

An appeal for private hospitality has already 
been launched by the Travel Association of Great 
Britain and some arrangement on these lines may 
prove to be the best solution when it is known pre- 
cisely what we shall need. 


Most de-requisitioned buildings are unsuitable. 


for conversion to hotels in the time available and 
His Majesty’s Government, while able to requi- 
sition hotels and equipment, has no powers to 
requisition staff, and is moreover anxious not to 
alienate a hard-working industry whose coopera- 


' tion is essential. 


Transport to and from the conferences will be 
provided by cars and drivers supplied by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. It is also proposed to 
appoint a special liaison officer from one of the 
services to each delegation, choosing whenever 
possible an officer with some experience of the 
country with whose nationals he will be working. 

At war-time conferences in various parts of the 
world, British marines acted as guards, doorkeep- 
ers, messengers, and so forth. About 150 marines 
will be detailed for the same services during the 
General Assembly. 
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Our visitors will be interested to see something 
of the effects of war on London, the rebuilding 
plans, and the switch-over to peace-time conditions 
in Britain’s great industries. It is hoped to or- 
ganize tours for this purpose and to show them, 
possibly by air trips, such industrial enterprises 
as shipbuilding yards, aircraft factories, and loco- 
motive works. Special demonstrations of scien- 
tific inventions like radar and television may be 
arranged. 

A suggestion has been made that a West End 
cinema should be set aside for the period of the 
Assembly in order to show outstanding British 
films free of charge to all holders of an Assembly 
pass. 

It is hoped to enlist the cooperation of the 
W.V.S. to help our visitors on excursions to the 
London shops and on visits to places of special in- 
terest to them. Certain English families are pro- 
posing to open their homes in the evening to for- 
eign visitors who wish to see something of English 
domestic life. 

Cable and wireless have offered to transmit per- 
sonal messages from delegates to their own homes 
free, provided that the country of destination also 
foregoes its charges. 

The G.P.O. have agreed to mark the choice of 
London for the meeting place of the United Na- 
tions by stamping all letters posted in London dur- 
ing December with a specially designed United 
Nations cancelation mark. 

The health of our visitors will be looked after 
by the provision of first-aid rooms at Church 
House and Central Hall, and by the preparation 
of a list of doctors recommended to any delegates 
who may require medical advice. 

There will be no attempt at ostentatious enter- 
taining. Our visitors will receive emergency 
ration cards with a leaflet explaining to what these 
entitle them and how the British rationing system 
works. It will be our endeavor to extend a warm 
welcome to every visitor, and at the same time not 
to send him or her away with a distorted impres- 
sion of life in post-war England. 

It is hoped that visiting journalists who so desire 
may be accommodated in the homes of London 
pressmen, thereby obtaining closer contacts and a 
better cross-section of London life than they would 
be likely to enjoy if left to themselves, 
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Educational and Cultural 
Conference 


APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR 
ON SECRETARIAT 


[Released to the press October 23] 


William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State, 
announced on October 23 the appointment of Wil- 
liam G. Carr to represent the Government of the 
United States on the conference secretariat at the 
conference to consider the creation of an Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations, which is scheduled to convene at London 
on November 1, 1945. This appointment was made 
in answer to the invitation of the British Govern- 
ment, serving as host to the conference, which has 
requested other governments to name officials to the 
international secretariat. 

Dr. Carr is associate secretary of the National 
Education Association and ‘secretary of its Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. He is a graduate of 
Stanford University, where he also received the 
Ph.D. degree. 

Dr. Carr is the author of a number of books on 
the subject of education for international under- 
standing. His publications include: Education 
for World Citizenship (1928), and Only by Un- 
derstanding (1945). He edited New Frontiers in 
International Education (1944). 


FRANCIS M. CROWLEY AND MARK STARR 
TO JOIN U.S. DELEGATION 


[Released to the press October 27] 


At the invitation of the Department of State, 
Dr. Francis M. Crowley, dean of the Graduate 
School of Education, Fordham University, has ac- 
cepted a place as technical expert on the American 
Delegation to the London conference on a United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Dean Crowley is one of the country’s 
most eminent educators and further strengthens 
the Delegation. 

Mr. Mark Starr, educational director for the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
A. F. of L., will join the American group in Lon- 
don as an adviser about November 10. He declined 
at first to accept the invitation tendered him by 
the Department of State because he could not leave 
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promptly with the rest of the Delegation, but now 
informs the Department he can leave early in 
November, thus missing only the first few days of 
the conference. 


United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization 


AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE PANELS 


The Agricultural Committee set up on October 
22 the following panels to frame recommenda- 
tions: 


1. Rural Social Welfare 
Headed by the representative of France. 


2. Education, Extension, and Exchange of Scien- 
tific Information 
United States 


3. Production Research and Techniques 
United Kingdom 


4, Soil Resources Development and Conservation, 
which will include irrigation, drain- 
age, erosion control, salinity control, 
and range management 

New Zealand 


5. Integration and Coordination of Agricultural 
Programs and Policies, Including Na- 
tional and International 

United States 


6. Credit Cooperatives and Related Matters 
United Kingdom 


7. Industrial Needs for Agriculture, Including 
Machinery, Fertilizer, and Pesticides 
Belgium 
8. Special Needs for War-Devastated Countries 
Poland 


9, Special Needs for Countries in Tropical and 
Sub-tropical Regions 
India 


SIGNING OF THE FAO CONSTITUTION 


At the plenary session on the night of October 
22, the Food and Agriculture Organization con- 
stitution was signed by Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, 
and Poland. 
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Release of French Assets in the United States 
And American Property in France 





BY JAMES SIMSARIAN + 





REEZING REGULATIONS of the 

Treasury Department over 

French assets in the United 

States were substantially re- 
laxed by the issuance of General License no. 92 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on October 5, 
1945. France is the first of the liberated countries 
of Europe and the Far East to have the assets of 
its nationals unblocked in this country. At prac- 
tically the same time, the French Minister of 
Finance announced that controls over American 
assets in France are also being relaxed substan- 
tially. 

Negotiations are now proceeding with the gov- 
ernments of the other liberated countries concern- 
ing the release of Treasury controls over the assets 
in the United States of their nationals. 

There are no Treasury freezing restrictions 
remaining on current transactions with France as 
a result of the issuance of General License no. 92 
and the modification of General Ruling no. 5A. 
The Treasury Department modified General Rul- 
ing no. 5A on October 5 to lift import and export 
controls over checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
other payment instructions being sent to or from 
France. 

Beginning on April 10, 1940 with Norway and 
Denmark, Treasury freezing controls were insti- 
tuted with the issuance of Executive Order 8389 
by the President to protect the assets in the United 
States of countries being overrun by the enemy. 
French assets were subjected to Treasury controls 
on June 17, 1940.2 Treasury restrictions have 
been applicable to the assets in the United States 
of the enemy countries and the four neutral coun- 
tries in Europe—Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland—as well as the countries occupied by 
the enemy. In addition to extending protection to 


the assets of the occupied countries, the freezing 
restrictions of the Treasury Department have been 
designed to prevent the enemy from securing any 
benefit from any blocked assets in this country and 
to protect American institutions from conflicting 
claims to these assets. 

The French Minister of Finance, in a letter dated 
September.26, 1945 to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, recognized that, in the exercise of its con- 
trols over French assets in the United States, the 
Treasury “Department has been inspired by the 
principles and aims which were solemnly set forth 
in the United Nations Declaration of January 5, 
1943, and Resolution No. VI of the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference”. The French 
Minister at the same time recognized that the 
application of these principles “has effectively 
prevented the enemy from looting French assets 
in the United States during the war to the great 
detriment of the common enemy and to the advan- 
tage of the French people.” 

Treasury controls over French assets in the 
United States are not actually released with respect 
to assets in which persons in France had an inter- 
est on October 5, the date of the issuance of Gen- 
eral License no. 92, until the Government of France 
certifies that such assets are in fact French-owned. 
This certification is required in order to preclude 
the release of assets which are held in French 
names but are in fact enemy-owned. The Govern- 
ment of France proposes to check the beneficial 
ownership of these assets prior to their certification. 
Assets belonging to French nationals who are not 
within France or within any other blocked country 


1Mr. Simsarian is Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Economic Security Controls, Office of Financial and De- 
velopment Policy, Department of State. 

* Buietin of June 22, 1940, p. 682. 
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are effectively unblocked without certification ex- 
cept that property in the United States belonging 
to corporations and other organizations, wherever 
located, which are owned by persons in France 
will continue to be blocked until certified by the 
French Government. 

The French Minister of Finance on September 
26, 1945 announced the following modifications 
of restrictions over American property in France: 


1. Sequestration measures imposed during the 
German occupation of France on property, rights, 
and interests belonging to nationals of the United 
States have been removed in all important partic- 
ulars, and any that still remain will immediately 
be terminated. 

2. Except for particular cases in which French 
authorities have reason to believe that the mainte- 
nance of control is necessary to prevent transfers 
of assets in which an enemy might have an inter- 
est or to avoid the completion of transactions which 
might be directly or indirectly to the benefit of an 
enemy, French authorities, with regard to assets 
in the franc zone of nationals of the United States, 
will abolish all restrictions imposed for the pur- 
pose of controlling property in which an enemy 
interest might have existed. 

8. Nationals of the United States holding assets 
in France shall be authorized to administer such 
assets and their income, within the framework of 
the controls and regulations of the French Gov- 
ernment, without the application of measures to 
them which would be discriminatory in relation to 
nationals of any other country. 

4. The Ministry of Finance intends to pursue a 
policy of liberalizing exchange-control restric- 
tions, to the fullest extent that French dollar re- 
sources will permit, with respect to transfers of 
funds from the franc zone to the United States. 

5. The Ministry of Finance will authorize per- 
sons residing in the franc zone who, without hav- 
ing violated French law, owe dollar obligations 
to any governmental agency, individual, or firm 
in the United States to discharge such obligations 
when they are due; and, if necessary, it will au- 
thorize such persons to purchase dollars for this 
purpose. 

6. The Ministry of Finance is now prepared to 
authorize current payments from the franc zone 
to the United States of profits, dividends, interest, 
royalties, and payments for purposes of duly au- 
thorized commercial transactions, and other pay- 
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ments relating to current business, including bal- 
ances accrued from the same sources during the 
war. 

7. The Ministry of Finance will examine care- 
fully requests for transfers of capital from France 
to the United States when transfers of that type 
might serve a useful economic or commercial pur- 
pose and when transfers of small amounts are of 
substantial importance to the interested parties, 


Allied Commission on 
Reparations for Germany 


APPOINTMENT OF JAMES W. ANGELL AS 
UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


[Released to the press October 23] 


James W. Angell has been appointed by the 
President as American representative on the Al- 
lied Commission on Reparations—Germany. His 
predecessor on the Commission was Edwin 
Pauley, who is now devoting his full time to the 
problem of Japanese reparations. 

As Assistant Administrator of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Mr. Angell has actively 
participated in the formulation of United States 
policy on German reparations. He was educated 
at Harvard University, where he received his A.B, 
and Ph.D. degrees. From 1924 until World War 
II he was a professor of economics at Columbia 
University. He is internationally known for his 
economic writings. Since the war he has served 
full time in Washington, first as Chief Economist 
of the Office of Civilian Requirements, War Pro- 
duction Board, and more recently in the FEA. 
During the 1920’s he made a first-hand study of 
conditions in Germany and in 1929 wrote The Re- 
covery of Germany, a book dealing with repara- 
tions and industrial recovery of Germany after 
World War I. His father, James Rowland An- 
gell, was the late president of Yale University. 

A delegation headed by Mr. Angell will leave 
shortly for Paris and Berlin to join with other 
Allied members of the Commission on Repara- 
tions in implementing the Potsdam protocol. 

. Dudley M. Phelps, Acting Director of the Office 
of Financial and Development Policy and Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Economic Develop- 
ment of the Department of State, has been ap- 
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pointed as deputy to Mr. Angell. Mr. Phelps re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in economics from the 
University of Michigan in 1931 and is now profes- 
sor of business administration in that institution, 
on leave of absence. He became associated with 
the Department of State early in 1942 and has 
since served in various capacities both in Wash- 
ington and abroad. Early in the present year he 
was a member of the Rosenman Mission? which 
surveyed the urgent needs of the liberated coun- 
tries of western Europe for goods and services 
from abroad and also needs of a financial character 
for the reconstruction and restoration of their 
economies. 


Release of Short-Wave 
Broadcasting Frequencies 


(Released to the press on October 22) 


The Department of State released on October 
22 three of the Government’s short-wave broad- 
casting frequencies so that the American press 
associations can meet the present emergency and 
secure access to the additional radio channels re- 
quired for sending American news to Japan and 
the Far East generally. 

This action is in line with the Department’s 
policy to help American commercial enterprises 
which are distributing American information 
abroad. 

The Department recently called in Ralph 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, to 
consult with Ferdinand Kuhn, Director of the 
Interim International Information Service, and 
Assistant Secretary of State Benton in a study of 
the relations of the Government with the Amer- 
ican press associations, including advice on bar- 
riers impeding their operation abroad. 

The question of press communications is one of 
the topics scheduled for discussion between Amer- 
ican and British authorities at a telecommunica- 
tions conference to be held in Bermuda next month. 

The radio frequencies released by the Depart- 
ment of State today are part of a pool of fre- 
quencies used by the Government during the war 
for short-wave broadcasting. Jurisdiction over 
the frequencies was transferred from the Office 





* BULLETIN of May 6, 1945, p. 860, and July 8, 1945, p. 55. 
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of War Information to the Department of State 
by order of President Truman on August 31, 1945. 

The text of the letter from the Department of 
State to the Federal Communications Commission, 
releasing the frequencies, follows: 


Ocroper 22, 1945. 
Dear Pavt: 

This will confirm our telephone conversation of 
October 19. 

Growing out of the present emergency, and in 
line with the great and urgent importance of 
providing to the American press associations 
communication facilities for enlarging the trans- 
mission of news to the Far East, the State De- 
partment is very happy to rearrange its schedule 
of shortwave broadcasting in order to release 
three frequencies. 

This move on the part of the State Department 
may illustrate my feeling that the Government 
should do what it can to support the press asso- 
ciations and other privately operated organiza- 
tions in their efforts to disseminate the news 
about America throughout the world. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Wuu1am Benton 


The Honorable Paut A. Porter, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, 


- Washington, D.C. 


Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission 


APPOINTMENT OF FRENCH REPRESENTATIVE 


[Released to the press October 23] 

The Department of State has been informed by 
the French Government that it has appointed 
P. E. Naggiar, former French Ambassador to 
China and Russia, as its representative on the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission. 


APPOINTMENT OF NETHERLANDS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


[Released to the press October 23] 

The Department of State has been informed by 
the Netherlands Government that it has appointed 
Dr. A. Loudon, Netherlands Ambassador to the 
United States, as its representative on the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission. 
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U.S. Assistance to the Philippines 


Statement by THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 25] 


Since President Osmeijia’s arrival in Washing- 
ton early this month, I have had several confer- 
ences with him, Secretary Ickes, and High Com- 
missioner McNutt. 

All Americans feel a very warm friendship for 
the Filipino people, who stood by us so heroically 
throughout the war and who now are in dire need 
of help. I consider a program of assistance to 
the Philippines essential to our relationship with 
the people there. 

We have made some progress, and further con- 
ferences will be held before President Osmeiia and 
High Commissioner McNutt return to Manila. 


Recommendations by THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press by the White House October 26] 


The President has sent the following letters and 
memorandum to the High Commissioner to the 
Philippines and the heads of various Government 
departments and agencies, recommending specific 
steps to carry out the United States program of 
assistance to the Philippines: 


To the High Commissioner to the Philippines: 


In the provinces near Manila thousands of 
sharecroppers organized some years ago to de- 
mand a more equitable division of the product of 
their labor. For severa] years there was no ef- 
fective solution of the problem. During the war 
the tenants organized a guerrilla army which re- 
portedly did good work against the enemy. After 
the enemy was defeated in their localities, they 
did not disband and today they constitute a spe- 
cial problem which threatens the stability of gov- 
ernment. On the other hand, their legitimate 
claim to fair treatment and the assistance they ren- 
dered in resistance to the enemy require that they 
be not dealt with in a ruthless manner. 

I therefore request you to order a prompt inves- 
tigation of agrarian unrest in the Philippines with 
the cooperation of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and to recommend the remedies or reforms 
which ought to be taken by the Commonwealth 


government and by the United States Govern- 
ment. 


To the Alien Property Custodian: 


The United States Army has found and taken 
custody of considerable valuable property belong- 
ing to enemy nationals in the Philippines, 
Enemy property includes agricultural leaseholds 
held through “dummies”. It is desirable that 
all property in which the enemy has or had interest 
should pass under the civil control of the United 
States government which is responsible for its 
custody under the usually accepted terms of inter- 
national law. 

I therefore direct that the Alien Property Cus- 
todian vest title in all enemy property in the 
Philippines and make lawful disposition of it. 
Should these operations extend beyond the date 
of independence, I shall endeavor to arrange by 
treaty, or otherwise, for the completion of the 
processes of vesting and liquidation. 


7'o the Attorney General: 

While the mass of the Filipino people and many 
of their leaders remained staunchly loyal during 
invasion and rendered invaluable assistance to 
our arms, it is necessary to admit that many per- 
sons served under the puppet governments spon- 
sored by the enemy. Some of these, especially 
those engaged in health and educational work, 
remained at their posts of duty with an evident 
intention to sustain the physical and cultural wel- 
fare of their people. Others of the clerical and 
custodial services continued in office in order to 
earn their accustomed livelihood and participated 
in no way in enemy policy. But, regrettably, a 
number of persons prominent in the political life 
of the country assisted the enemy in the formula- 
tion and enforcement of his political policies and 
the spread of his propaganda. Others in the field 
of trade and finance seized upon the occasion to 
enrich themselves in property and money at the 
expense of their countrymen. 

Reports have appeared in the press which indi- 
cate that a number of persons who gave aid and 
comfort to the enemy are now holding important 
offices in the Commonwealth government. Re 
ports further indicate that the Commonwealth 
government is only beginning to investigate, 
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charge, and try the offenders. It is essential that 
this task be completed before the holding of the 
next Commonwealth general election. 

Considering that disloyalty. to the Common- 
wealth is equally disloyalty to the United States, 
I request that you send experienced personnel to 
the Philippines to discover the status and to rec- 
ommend such action as may be appropriately taken 
by the United States. Such recommendations 
should be made through the United States High 
Commissioner to the Philippine Islands. I am 
further requesting that the Secretaries of War 
and Navy direct the staffs of their intelligence 
sections to cooperate with you and make available 
to you all records and evidence bearing on this 
important problem. 

Representatives of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation assigned to the Philippines should be 
directed to report through the United States High 
Commissioner in connection with this and other 
operations in the Philippine Islands. 


To the Secretary of War: 


As a result of prolonged enemy occupation of 
the Philippines the law enforcement agencies of 


the Commonwealth Government were seriously | 
, disorganized. Bearing in mind the fact that the 


War Department was responsible originally for 
the organization of the Philippine Constabulary, 
which had such an excellent record prior to the 
war, I believe that the War Department should 
assist in every possible way by the assignment of 
officers and men and the transfer of necessary 
equipment in reorganizing the Constabulary on a 
non-military basis. 

President Osmefia has advised me that the War 
Department has already been of assistance in this 
task and that considerable progress has been made 
by the Commonwealth Government. Both he and 
I feel, however, that continued assistance until 
the reorganization is completed would be helpful. 

I ask that this continued assistance be extended 
to the Commonwealth Government so that law and 
order may be fully restored in the shortest possible 
time, and that you submit a report to me as soon 
as a program has been formulated. 


Memorandum to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of War: 

It is my understanding that due to a shortage of 
legal currency in certain areas in the Philippine 
Islands early in the war and continually thereafter 
until the reoccupation of the islands by our forces, 
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a considerable quantity of emergency currency was. 
issued, some by properly authorized officers of the 
United States Government and some by repre- 
sentatives of the Philippine Government. It 
would appear that to the extent that this currency 
was used either directly or indirectly for the pros- 
ecution of the war, its redemption is a responsibil- 
ity of the United States Government. 

I request that the War and Treasury Depart- 
ments make a careful analysis of this situation and 
submit recommendations as to the necessary steps 
which should be taken to discharge the obligations 
that are properly responsibilities of the United 
States Government. Any arrangement proposed 
for the redemption of this currency should include 
provisions designed so far as possible to avoid any 
windfall to speculators. 


To the Secretary of the Treasury: 


During the period of their military invasion of 
the Philippine Islands, the Japanese issued an un- 
backed fiat, peso and tried unsuccessfully to force 
its parity with the legitimate Philippine peso. 
The issue was so unlimited that it came to be worth: 
less, and upon our landing in Leyte it was offli- 
cially and quite properly declared not to be legal 
tender. However, during the invasion period it 
had a rapidly declining value as a medium for local 
trade, and numerous contracts which involved the 
enemy currency were settled or entered into. 
While it would be against the public interest to 
validate completely these contracts and settle- 
ments, a measure is needed to serve as a standard 
for judgments between debtors and creditors. 

Since you have representation in the Philippines 
through a mission of the Foreign Funds Division, 
I request that you cooperate with the High Com- 
missioner and the Commonwealth Government in 
drawing up a schedule showing the relative trend 
of the purchasing power and exchange rates of the 
Japanese Philippine peso during the period of in- 
vasion. 


To the Surplus Property Administrator: 


Prolonged enemy occupation and active warfare 
in the Philippine Islands have left in their wake a 
tremendous problem of relief and rehabilitation. 
It seems apparent that there must be large supplies 
of surplus government property now available 
which could be used to great advantage in the 
Philippines in the program which must be under- 
taken there by the Philippine Government. Such 
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items as construction equipment, medical supplies 
and hospital equipment are badly needed. 

Where such supplies can be used directly by the 
government of the Philippine Commonwealth, I 
believe this Government should make the supplies 
available without cost to the Commonwealth. It 
might perhaps be desirable to arrange the transfer 
on such terms as would prevent the property from 
being later offered for sale to the general public. 

Since there is at present no legal authority to 
effect such transfers, I believe we should seek such 
authority. 


To the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 


In connection with a general program of re- 
establishment of orderly government in the 
Philippine Islands and the discharge of just obli- 
gations of the United States Government therein, 
I request that the Veterans’ Administration make 
a careful analysis of all phases of past and current 
benefits payable in the Philippine Islands to 
American and Filipino veterans, and submit to 
me at the earliest possible date a report which 
should be accompanied by recommendations for 
any new legislation which may be required. 


To the President of the Export-Import Bank: 


In connection with the rehabilitation of the Phil- 
ippine Islands and the restoration of the normal 
economic life of the Islands, I believe that the 
Export-Import Bank should participate in this 
program. It should, it seems to me, be possible 
to work out a program to operate in the Islands 
on a purely business basis which would be of great 
assistance in restoring normal economic condi- 
tions. 

May I have your comment on this suggestion, 
and in the event that you feel that the bank is 
at present without legal authority to function in 
the Philippines, your suggestions as to steps that 
might be necessary to permit it to do so? 


To the Administrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration; 

In connection with the rehabilitation of the Phil- 
ippines and the restoration of normal economic life 
of the Islands, I am very anxious that all possible 
steps, consistent with our obligations elsewhere, 
be taken to supply adequate shipping to the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

I would be glad to have a statement from you 
as to the plans of the War Shipping Adminis- 
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tration and the amount of tonnage which is ex- 
pected to be available for Philippine trade, par- 
ticularly in the near future. 


To the Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 


The almost complete lack of consumers goods 
in the Philippines—goods ordinarily imported 
from the United States—has brought about serious 
price inflation and black markets which cause great 
distress among the people. An excellent start has 
been made by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion in cooperation with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration to eliminate inflation by facilitating 
normal import trade. 

You are, therefore, requested to direct the United 
States Commercial Company to use resources and 
personnel within its jurisdiction to continue and to 
advance the Philippine program which it has un- 
dertaken, and, where necessary, to sell goods on 
credit terms not exceeding two years in duration. 


Control Council for Japan 


COMMENT UPON SOVIET POSITION 


[Released to the press October 25] 


In commenting upon the Soviet position re- 
garding a Control Council for Japan at his press 
conference yesterday, the Secretary of State was 
referring only to the original Soviet position 
about which he had been questioned. 

The original Soviet proposal of September 24 
concerning control machinery for Japan, pre- 
sented to the Council of Foreign Ministers and re- 
ferred to and reaffirmed in Mr. Molotov’s letter 
of October 1 to the Secretary of State, appeared 
to propose a Control Council for Japan which in 
important aspects would closely resemble the Con- 
trol Council for Germany. 

The proposal provided that in the event of dis- 
agreement among the members of the Council the 
question at issue should not be decided by the 
chairman but should be referred back to the gov- 
ernments for decision. 

Recent diplomatic exchanges indicate that the 
Soviet Government is not now insisting on this 
position. Because discussion of the question is 
continuing, further comment at this time would 
not be helpful. 
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The Inter-American System 
Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN * 


[Released to the press October 26] 

Mr. Cuamman, Excertency, Governor Epo, 
DisTINGUISHED Guests, Lapres, AND GENTLEMEN: 
To be in this distinguished company and to ad- 
dress so imposing an audience are honors for 
which I am deeply grateful. Also I am proud to 
assist at this opening seminar, “New Jersey Meets 
Her World Neighbors”, which is so appropriately 
held, under the auspices of the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, at one of the oldest and most 
respected institutions in this country—Rutgers 
University. 

It is my purpose this evening, in summary fash- 
ion, to review for you a few of the more salient de- 
velopments in our inter-American relations. By 
doing so I trust that I may induce this splendid 
gathering to agree with me that despite all the ob- 
stacles and set-backs naturally to be expected in 
every undertaking, the 21 American republics 
have evolved a reasonably just and practical 
method for living together. At least foundations 
have been laid on which a solid edifice of interna- 
tional friendship and cooperation can successfully 
be erected, providing all hands in good faith ap- 
ply their best efforts to the task. 

There are, of course, important differences in 
language and origin, in economic and social con- 
ditions, in climate, and in many other ways among 
these New World countries. Some of these di- 
vergencies form difficult barriers to mutual under- 
standing; whereas others, such as those in the 
field of culture and in natural wealth, can be em- 
ployed to benefit all concerned. 

Conversely, the American republics in many 
cases enjoy geographical proximity and comple- 
mentary resources; they share a pioneer tradition 
and similar histories in their struggles for inde- 
pendence; and above all, they have in common an 
underlying aspiration to be governed by those of 
their own choosing—and for liberty. 

That these aspirations have not been and are 
not yet always realized is not the point. We may 
be imperfect democracies in a world of imperfect 
governments. That also is not the point. The 
vital thing is that the urge toward human liberty 


*Made at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., on 
Oct. 26, 1945. 


is there, and that this urge has produced through- 
out the years an improvement in man’s relation- 
ship to man, which holds promise for the future. 

This longing for freedom and equality has 
passed from the national to the foreign field. 
Thus, at the University of Buenos Aires in 1936, 
I was able truthfully to say that the ideal of the 
inter-American system is “the application of 
democracy to international relations”. This 
tenet was most cogently expressed and converted 
into United States policy in 1933 by our late, 
revered President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
he dedicated this country to the principle of the 
good neighbor: “The neighbor who resolutely 
respects himself and, because\he does so, respects 
the rights of others—the neighbor who respects 
his obligations and respects the sanctity of his 
agreements in and with a world of neighbors.” 

This is a policy of respect ; first, self-respect, and 
then mutual respect, since we cannot hope for the 
latter unless we have the former. To work it 
must be reciprocal—a two-way street. 

While the good-neighbor policy governs all our 
international relations, it is especially associated 
with our relations with the other American re- 
publics where it is a cornerstone, comparable in 
importance only to that foundation of our policy— 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Doctrine has on occasion been widely crit- 
icized, largely because of the many misconcep- 
tions and malinterpretations which have distorted 
its true intent. The Monroe Doctrine was for- 
mulated because the independence of the United 
States was threatened when, upon the Congress of 
Vienna, the absolute monarchs of continental Eu- 
rope formed the so-called “Holy Alliance”. One 
of those kings sought to reconquer his American 
empire. This constituted a threat to the security 
of the United States and on December 2, 1823 
Monroe declared : 


“. . . we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing (the newly independent 
countries), or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 
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The Monroe Doctrine was not the creation of 
any individual or group; it voiced the thoughts 
which had been maturing in the minds of many 
of our statesmen for more than 30 years. 

In essence, President Monroe proposed : 


(1) To prevent in this hemisphere any form 
of colonization, acquisition of territory, political 
control, or interference on the part of European 
powers. 

(2) Non-intervention of the United States in 
the then existing Spanish colonies, or in those of 
other European nations. 

(3) That this declaration, unilaterally enun- 
ciated by the United States, was made to guaran- 
tee its own protection and security. 


We have employed the Monroe Doctrine fre- 
quently to insure the security of the Americas. 
But, as in all human endeavor, its application has 
been by trial and error. While we attempted to 
protect the peace and security of America, we were 
frequently helpless to prevent certain European 
countries from flagrantly infringing the rights of 
our sister republics. This fact, combined with the 
alleged spirit of condescending superiority at- 
tributed to the Doctrine, unhappily caused the 
other American republics at times to lose sight 
of the occasions when they had benefited there- 
from. For these reasons, they sometimes felt a 
latent irritation against the United States for 
having promulgated a doctrine which, in their 
opinion, detracted from their sovereignty and 
dignity. 

But, I repeat, the essential purpose of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine was the defense of the national polit- 
ical liberty of the United States—and of the other 
American countries. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century 
there emerged in the political sphere a new factor 
of primary importance. This factor was the in- 
crease of surplus wealth and such wide distribu- 
tion thereof as to enable its holders frequently to 
influence and, at times, dictate the policies of their 
respective governments in benefit of their private 
interests. 

The industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century, the inventions it brought, the new techni- 
cal methods which rapidly followed, and above 
all, the expansion and improvement of communi- 
cations progressively increased the world’s wealth. 
This greatly augmented availability of wealth 
created for the modern world two of its most 
complex and enduring problems: (a) The over- 
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flowing of surplus wealth beyond national fron- 
tiers and (b) its distribution within each country. 
The first brought an intensified nationalism which, 
in turn, fomented a somewhat paradoxical corol- 
lary—imperialism. The internal distribution of 
wealth created the political and economic problems 
around which the world of our day still revolves 
and upon the proper and timely accommodation 
of which the future tranquillity of mankind 
depends. 

The impact of this new wealth on the inter- 
national relations of the United States was chris- 
tened “dollar diplomacy”. Financiers  short- 
sightedly demanded that their foreign invest- 
ments and dividends be guaranteed by. guns and 
lives. The American public, alert to the implica- 
tion of this, called it the “big stick” policy. This 
so-called policy inaugurated in the name of se- 
curity and “business” was anything but “good 
business”. It did not contribute to the security 
of the United States. There followed interven- 
tion for economic ends in several of the other 
American republics. These are well known to all. 
It is fair to say, however, that in some cases these 
interventions were not for our own selfish benefit 
but, rather, to prevent non-American nations from 
taking unilateral action in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This procedure became known as the 
Theodore Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The war with Spain in 1898 marked a decisive 
point in so-called American imperialism. The 
United States, which had helped Cuba to attain 
her independence, acquired the right of interven- 
tion in that new nation—a right incorporated in 
its constitution as the Platt Amendment, which 
later was abrogated voluntarily under President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the same time, we as- 
sumed responsibility for the Philippine Islands, 
whose brave people we are proud to have helped all 
along the road towards complete independence. 

The first World War really ended the nine- 
teenth century—a century which started with 
glorious ideals of freedom and closed in cynical 
materialism. Yet in the midst of that materialism 
high moral standards of universal application en- 
dured and were given expression by Woodrow 
Wilson in these words: 

“The day of conquest and aggrandizement is 


gone by; so also the day of secret covenants en- 
tered into in the interest of private governments 
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and likely at some unlooked-for moment to upset 
the peace of the world.” 


Unfortunately, if World War I spelled a lower- 
ing of public conscience, the post-war period was 
no better and Wilson’s concepts were largely dis- 
regarded. 

This lack of moral integrity contributed to the 
establishment of Fascism and the ideology of ag- 
gression. The non-Fascist world was stricken with 
that disease called “appeasement”—which, again, 
is nothing more than the lack of moral integrity. 
The 20 years between the two wars were only a 
truce, during which the world carried on a secret 
struggle. The inability of world leaders to satisfy 
humanity’s common aspirations of peace, liberty, 
decency, and justice again resulted in catastrophe. 

We contributed to this catastrophe by an aloof- 
ness prompted by fatigue from a war fought for 
reasons which, being more acute in Europe, at 
times produced the illusion that they did not exist 
in the Americas. 

Even under these unfavorable circumstances 
constructive forces persisted here. The United 
States, through Secretary of State Stimson, as- 
sured the American republics that the Monroe 
Doctrine would not be invoked to uphold inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of our southern 
neighbors, and we have consistently upheld this 
principle ever since. 

Shortly thereafter the good-neighbor policy 
was born. We set to work to institute a series of 
radical changes in world, and particularly in in- 
ter-American, relations. The United States ma- 
rines were withdrawn from Haiti. Financial 
contro] of the Dominican Republic by American 
officials was curtailed and finally ended. The 
Platt Amendment was abrogated in 1934 and was 
replaced by a new treaty recognizing the full sov- 
ereignty of Cuba. 

In the Montevideo conference in 1933, at which 
I had the honor of participating as a delegate 
under Secretary Hull, our government agreed with 
the other nations that “No state has the right to 
intervene in the internal or external affairs of 
another.” 

With the banishment of force and intervention, 
morality and law became the supreme rules gov- 
erning relations between the American countries. 
The juridical equality of American states was 
established. 

These principles were confirmed at the Buenos 
Aires conference in 1936 and were formalized in 
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the Declaration of American Principles’ at the 
Lima conference on the eve of the second World 
War. This Declaration ranks as one of the great 
achievements of this continent. The preamble 
expresses high aspirations of humanity. It reads: 


“The need for keeping alive the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations was never 


. greater than today; and 


“Each state is interested in the preservation of 
world order under law, in peace with justice, and 
in the social and economic welfare of mankind.” 


Three of the eight articles of this Declaration 
merit quotation : 


“1. All differences of an international character 
should be settled by peaceful means. 

“2. The use of force as an instrument of na- 
tional or international policy is proscribed. 

“3. Relations between States should be governed 
by the precepts of international law.” 


Thanks to these solid foundations the American 
republics were able at the Panama, Habana, and 
Rio de Janeiro meetings successfully to adapt our 
collective system to wartime needs. Then with 
the approach of victory the inter-American con- 
ference at Mexico City last March produced the 
important resolution known as the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. This accord will shortly be implemented 
by a formal treaty. At Mexico City there were 
also economic and social declarations of great im- 
port, which insisted that man’s social well-being 
must be the first objective of nations’ efforts. 

The peoples of the 21 American republics share 
a common aspiration for liberty and justice, for 
order and self-government. In a word, they de- 
sire democracy. While these objectives have not 
been attained in full measure anywhere, they have 
been accepted by all as the basic principles which 
they will individually and collectively strive to 
make effective. They have realized that they can- 
not hope to succeed in those particulars unless this 
hemisphere can be made secure against aggression 
from both within and without. As a result, the 
inter-American system has come into being and 
has functioned with much success. We have made 
a good beginning. If we can and will improve 
upon that beginning, the future will be bright, 
and the inter-American system will form one of 
the strongest pillars of world organization for 


peace and progress. 


1 BULLETIN of Dec. 31, 1938, p. 494. 
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The Cultural-Relations Scene in South America 





BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL * 





IVE YEARS AGO if someone in 

the Department of State 

had decided to make a 

round tour of South Amer- 

ica in search of evidence of the operation of the 

good-neighbor policy, his trip would have been 
altogether different from one I made recently. 

The first difference would naturally have been 
in flying time. Almost by the minute Good 
Neighbors are becoming nearer neighbors, and 
within a week after V-J day, which found me in 
Montevideo, air schedules began to improve, be- 
fore one of the new planes had gone into service. 

Now it is possible to fly from Miami to Buenos 
Aires in three days—two days less than it used to 
take for a boat trip between New York and the 
nearest South American ports. Night flying will 
halve this time, new planes will reduce it still 
further, and when jet propulsion arrives the me- 
tropolises of North and South America will be as 
near in point of time as Chicago and San Francisco 
are today, or nearer. 

Now it is possible to fly to Balboa from Miami 
at night and to be in Lima late the next afternoon. 
The regular schedule from Bogota, once one of the 
world’s most inaccessible capitals, to Miami is a 
day, and this will shortly be cut by several hours. 
To fly to Rio de Janeiro for a two weeks’ vacation 
will be commonplace tomorrow, and so the fan- 
tastic story of the drawing together of peoples 
runs on. 

As important as these facts are in connection 
with our efforts to be friends with our neighbors, 


*Mr. Brickell is Assistant Chief, Division of Cultural 
Cooperation, Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Department of State. 


they do not point up the really important differ- 
ences between what an observer would have seen 
five years ago and what I saw the other day. Five 
years ago, this putative observer would not have 
found a cultural attaché working in South Amer- 
ica. He would have discovered a few scattered 
cultural institutes, locally supported and spon- 
sored, but not one representative collection of our 
books. 

He would, if he had searched diligently enough, 
have encountered one of our college professors or 
research workers teaching or digging, but he 
would not have met, as a familiar feature of many 
college landscapes, a large number of our most 
distinguished teachers at work as members of the 
faculties of leading universities there. 

He would have found a few hundred students 


of English in the institutes then in existence in- | 


stead of the thousands who now cram all the avail- 
able lecture halls, listen eagerly to courses by radio, 
and never overlook a chance to practice what Eng- 
lish they know on anyone who looks like a North 
American tourist. 

He would have found, five years ago, a certain 
number of graduates of our universities in each 
community, but they were far outnumbered by 
young people who had been educated in France 
or England. Today, after four years of operation 
of a student-exchange program that has brought 
hundreds of boys and girls to do graduate work 
here, I saw so many of these new friends in every 
community I visited I did not try to count them. 

I made the long swing around, Miami to Buenos 
Aires, Buenos Aires across to Santiago, and home 
by the Pacific side, in the excellent company of 


Watson Davis, Director of Science Service. We 
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had two things very much in mind: one of them 
Mr. Davis’ special interest, since Science Service 
has the contract for the translation program of 
the American republics branch of the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation; the other mine. 

In the translation program we are doing what 
we can to bring about a freer interchange of the 
scientific and literary products of the two con- 
tinents by the use of whatever methods lie at hand 
or can be invented. Mr. Davis wished to study 
the Buenos Aires publishing situation at first hand, 
since Buenos Aires is now second only to New 
York as a New World publishing center; and I 
to find out especially about the status of our cul- 
tural-relations efforts with that rich and impor- 
tant country. 

I should like to summarize my impressions of 
my three weeks’ stay in the Argentine Republic 
by saying that I had the delightful experience 
of being fairly and courteously treated by every 


Argentine of every class with whom I came in - 


contact. I put this down as very good evidence 
that there is in general the most friendly feeling 
possible toward citizens of the United States in 
a country that has often puzzled us, and still does. 
(The Argentines insist they are too much like us 
to be understood easily.) 

One of the oldest of all cultural institutes in the 
other American republics is the Instituto Cultural 
Argentino - Norte Americano, or Icana. It was 
founded as the result of the combined efforts of 
Argentine friends of the United States and of 
members of the local North American colony some 
time before our own institute program got under 
way. Icana owns its building and has 4,000 stu- 
dents of English. A part of its faculty separated 
itself from the parent institution not long ago and 
started another institute, which has 1,200 students! 
I saw nothing in the Icana beehive of activity that 
impressed me so much as the children’s classes, 
dozens of small Argentines learning to speak 
English, while many of their parents were busy 
with the same task in other classrooms. 

South America has many fine cities, including 
the incredible, bewitching, and fantastic Rio de 
Janeiro, which can only be described as too beauti- 
ful. It is one of the places that has to be seen to 
be believed, and even after it has been seen it has 
the effect of a singularly charming backdrop 
which may vanish at any moment. Sio Paulo has 
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a skyline like any large city in the United States, 
and such places as Porto Alegre and Belo Hori- 
zonte are larger and handsomer than one had some- 
how expected. But Buenos Aires, as the Argen- 
tines I used to know in Europe and especially in 
Spain used to say, claims its right to be listed 
among the great cities of the world. 

Right now, to be sure, it is the largest world 
capital so little touched by World War II, and 
this makes it seem very rich and well kept by com- 
parison with our own war-weary municipalities. 
But even forgetting the full shop windows and the 
shining automobiles, shining only because they 
have been given good care, and the butcher shops 
and the restaurants, where the cooking is Franco- 
Italian of excellent quality, Buenos Aires is a 
singularly handsome and substantial city. If a 
fair measure of a people’s culture is the kind of cit- 
ies it produces, then the Argentines do not need to 
doff their bonnets to anyone. Even the subway is 
a model of beauty and comfort. 

This bird’s-eye view of a continent is no place 
to go into details about the publishing industry 
in Argentina. But anyone who knows about the 
business of manufacturing and selling books, 
which is an interest of both Watson Davis’s and 
mine, would be bound to be impressed by the size, 
the scope, and the efficiency of the Buenos Aires 
arrangements. Old and famous Spanish houses 
such as Espasa of Madrid and Salvat of Barcelona 
have made their contribution to this situation, it 
is true, but much of the enterprise and ingenuity 
is purely Argentine. 

As an example for indicating the extent of the 
translation of our books on a purely commercial 
basis, we were talking one day to a group of scien- 
tists and educators about some volumes on peda- 
gogy and related subjects which they thought we 
ought to help to have put into Spanish. Within 
a day or so we had found very nearly the whole 
list already well translated and printed! 

In Brazil, to back-track for a moment, we have 
cultural attachés stationed at Rio, Sio Paulo, and 
Porto Alegre. We have successful cultural insti- 
tutes in these three cities and also in Curitiba, 
Fortaleza, Bahia, and Floriandépolis. The one in 
Sao Paulo, with 2,500 students of English, will 
shortly move into a mansion with almost a city 
block of grounds around it, and it expects to have 
at least 3,000 students as soon as this space becomes 
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available. Like all our cultural institutes, it will 


have an excellent library of our best books and - 


also a full selection of our magazines. 

In Argentina, Rosario and Cérdoba have flour- 
ishing “Icanas”, housed in bright, cheerful build- 
ings that symbolize in their atmosphere as much 
as in their decorations the friendship of the peo- 
ple of the Argentine with the people of the United 
States. Several other Argentine cities, such as 
Santa Fé, Mendoza, and Tucuman, would like to 
have similar “Icanas” and no doubt will have in 
time. 

In Santiago there are both a cultural attaché 
‘and a successful cultural institute. In a few other 
places such as Concepcién and Valdivia there are 
English classes which we sponsor, and I heard 
exactly the same kind of enthusiastic reports from 
the teachers in these places as those that came to 
my ears from the workers in the institutes in the 
capital. The general tenor of these reports is un- 
varying, namely that the demand for English les- 
sons and for information about everything in the 
United States far outruns any available supply of 
teachers or materials. 

There would have been considerably more time 
to study the situation in Lima if it had not been 
that a late start from Santiago found us spending 
the night in Arica, where we saw a large Chinese 
‘colony celebrating the victory over Japan. In 
Arica, a picturesque port from which an extraor- 
dinary railroad climbs its winding way to La Paz, 
Bolivia, mounting from sea level to an elevation 
of some 14,000 feet in less than 24 hours, there 
were no signs of our cultural-relations activities, 
although if we opened an institute there tomorrow 
its English classes would probably all be filled the 
first week. Lima, like Santiago, has a cultural 
attaché and a large and flourishing institute with 
all the necessary equipment and every type of cul- 
tural activity: a library, classes in English and 
Spanish, educational motion-picture equipment, 
and lectures. 

At Cali, the capital of the fertile Departamento 
del Valle in Colombia, my companion, Watson 
Davis, and I went separate ways: he to Mexico in 
the interests of Science Service and more transla- 
tions, and I to catch my breath and to see some of 
the friends I left behind when I gave up being a 
field worker to became a cultural attaché. It 
seemed somehow symbolical of a happy and satis- 
fying journey that one of our returned students 
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was waiting to greet me at the airport and that 
the time I spent waiting for the plane to Panama 
two days later was passed in discussing with one 
of our former travel grantees the exciting plans 
for a modern agricultural college, modeled after 
similar institutions in the United States. 

If we could increase every phase of our cultural- 
relations program fivefold, I believe we should be 
considerably short of what the other American 
republics want as badly as they need. Everywhere 
I heard the anxious question : Are you going ahead 
with what you have so well begun, or are you 
going to forget us now that the war is over? 

It is no exaggeration to say that upon the an- 
swer to this question hinges much of the final 
success or failure of the good-neighbor policy. 


Economic Agreements Between 


The U.S.S.R. and Hungary 


The Department of State told correspondents 
that it had been informed some time ago that the 
Soviet and Hungarian Governments were nego- 
tiating a one-year commodities-exchange agree- 
ment and a five-year economic-collaboration agree- 
ment. Correspondents were told that it was both 
natural and right that those two countries should 
seek to make mutually beneficial trade agreements 
and prepare the way for normal economic inter- 
course. The Department has felt that, in the case 
of Hungary, as well as of other ex-satellite states, 
the conclusion of any long-terth economic agree- 
ment of substantial scope during the armistice pe- 
riod was a matter of concern and responsibility 
for all three signatories of the respective armistice 
agreements and of the Crimea declaration on liber- 
ated Europe. That declaration stated that the 
three principal Allies would concert their policies 
with the view to assisting liberated countries to 
solve their pressing political and economic ‘prob- 
lems. The Department has accordingly expressed 
this view to the Soviet and British Governments 
and has.stated that this country would be glad to 
discuss with them the formulation of a program of 
economic collaboration to assist the economic recov- 


ery of Hungary. 
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Resumption of American 
Business Operations in 


Pacific Area 


[Released to the press October 26] 


Prompt resumption of American business opera- 
tions in the Pacific area is expected, the Depart- 
ment of State announced on October 26 in sum- 
marizing the steps taken to facilitate it. 

Regular steamship service between the United 
States and the Far East will be resumed after No- 
vember 1, with the lines accepting private ship- 
ments. Air transportation, now confined to service 
by way of India, will soon be available across the 
Pacific. At the request of the Department of 
State, the War Department has agreed whenever 
possible to have food, quarters, and local transpor- 
tation furnished to American businessmen travel- 
ing in the Far East, when such accommodations 
are not obtainable in the usual way. 

Communications have been reestablished with 
principal cities on a commercial basis, and efforts 
are being made to bring about the reestablishment 
of banking services. American consular officers 
are on duty in the principal cities of China and at 
Hong Kong, Manila, and Singapore. 

Since the presence of representatives of Ameri- 
can firms is recognized as necessary to the restora- 
tion of trade, the Department has been granting 
passports to these representatives since shortly 
after V-J Day. The Chinese Government has 
authorized its consulates in this country to grant 
visas to American businessmen without reference 
to Chungking, and this cooperative act has greatly 
speeded the trader on his way. 

Living and business conditions in the Far East 
are not yet normal, according to reports received 
from the Department’s representatives, and the re- 
turning American businessman is faced at times 
with shortages and inconveniences, but these are, 
at the same time, looked upon as indications of the 
need for his return. It is the Department’s policy 
as John Carter Vincent, Director of the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs recently pointed out, to en- 
courage and facilitate the reestablishment of 
American business in China. “Probably not with 
all the speed desired,” Mr. Vincent said, “but with 
all the speed we can generate, we are endeavoring 
to get businessmen back into China for their sake 
and for China’s sake”. 


James C. Dunn To Return 


From London 
Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
[Released to the press October 25] 


I have asked Assistant Secretary of State James 
C. Dunn, who is serving as my Deputy on the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, to return tempo- 
rarily to the Department of State. Mr. Dunn will 
leave London about November 4 and during his 
absence Ambassador Winant will carry on as my 
Deputy. 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN—Continued from page 660. 


Assume that the United States and Japan both 
had had a supply of the bombs on December 7, 
1941. Which would have survived? 

Suppose that both England and Germany had 
had the atémic bomb in September of 1940 during 
the “Blitz” over England. Which country would 
have been destroyed ? 

The answer is clear that the atomic bomb is of 
little value without an adequate army, air, and 
naval force. For that kind of force is necessary 
to protect our shores, to overcome any attack, and 
to enable us to move forward and direct the bomb 
against the enemy’s own territory. Every new 
weapon will eventually bring some counterde- 
fense against it. Our ability to use either a new 
weapon or a counterweapon will ultimately de- 
pend upon a strong army, navy, and air force, 
with all the millions of men needed to supply 
them—all quickly mobilized and adequately 
equipped. 

I urge that the Congress pass this legislation 
promptly—while the danger is still fresh in our 
minds—while we still remember how close we 
came to destruction four years ago—while we can 
vividly recall the horrors of invasion which our 
Allies suffered—and while we can still see all the 
ravages and ruin of war. 

Let us not by a short-sighted neglect of our 
national security betray those who come after us. 

It is our solemn duty in this hour of victory to 
make sure that in the years to come no possible 
aggressor or group of aggressors can endanger 
the national security of the United States of 
America. 


et ET 
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Foreign Trade Agreements: 
Regulations for Public Notice 
And Presentation of Views 


[Released to the press October 26] 


Executive Order No. 6750 of June 27, 1934, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


Wuenreas section 4 of the act approved June 
12, 1934, 48 Stat. 945, as amended by Public Law 
130, 79th Congress, approved July 5, 1945, pro- 
vides as follows: 


“Sec. 4. Before any foreign trade agreement is 
concluded with any foreign government or instru- 
mentality thereof under the provisions of this 
Act, reasonable public notice of the intention to 
negotiate an agreement with such government or 
instrumentality shall be given in order that any 
interested person may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent his views to the President, or to such agency 
as the President may designate, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may prescribe ; 
and before concluding such agreement the Presi- 
dent shall seek information and advice with re- 
spect thereto from the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, the Departments of State, War, Navy, 
Agriculture, and Commerce and from such other 
sources as he may deem appropriate.” 


Now, TuHererore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the foregoing statutory provisions, 
I hereby prescribe the following regulations gov- 
erning the procedure with respect to the giving of 
public notice of the intention to negotiate foreign 
trade agreements and with respect to the granting 
of opportunity to interested persons to present 
their views: 


1. At least thirty days before any trade agree- 
ment is concluded under the provisions of the said 
act of June 12, 1934, as amended, commonly known 
as the Trade Agreements Act, the Secretary of 
State shall cause notice of the intention to nego- 
tiate such agreement to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register. Such notice shall also be issued to 


the press and published in the Department of 
State Bulletin, the Treasury Decisions, and the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

2. Persons desiring to present their views with 
respect to any such proposed agreement shall pre- 
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sent them to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation. The said Committee shall consist of 
members designated from the personnel of their 
respective agencies by the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
heads of such other agencies as the Secretary of 
State may designate on the recommendation of 
the Committee. The chairman of the Committee 
shall be designated from among the members of 
the Committee by the Secretary of State. The 
Committee may designate such subcommittees as 
it may deem necessary. 

3. The Committee shall accord reasonable op- 
portunity to interested persons to present their 
views on any proposed or existing trade agree- 
ment or any aspect thereof. The form and man- 
ner in which such views may be presented, the 
place at which they shall be presented, and the 
time limitations for such presentation shall from 
time to time be prescribed by the Committee. 


The provisions of Executive Order No. 8190 of 
July 5, 1939, relating to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information are hereby revoked. 

Harry S. Truman 
Tue Wurre Hovss, 
October 25, 1945 


Letters of Credence 


Ambassador of Haiti 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Haiti, Mr. 
Jacques ©. Antoine, presented his letters of cre- 
dence to the President on October 17. For text of 
these credentials and the reply by the President 
see Department of State press release 772. 


Minister of Sweden 


The newly appointed Minister of Sweden, Her- 
man Eriksson, presented his letters of credence to 
the President on October 23. For the texts of his 
remarks and the President’s reply see Department 
of State press release 795. 
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OCTOBER 28, 1945 


Removal of Wartime Objection 
To Study Abroad 


[Released to the press on October 22] 


On December 28, 1942 the Department of State 
announced that, because of the increasingly ex- 
igent demands of the war upon the manpower 
supply of the United Nations, it had been found 
necessary to suspend, for the duration of the war, 
the award of official fellowships and travel and 
maintenance grants to students from the United 
States for study in the other American republics. 

Since, with the end of the war, the conditions 
which led to the issuance of the announcement are 
rapidly disappearing, particularly with the re- 
turn to civilian life of large numbers of war vet- 
erans, the Department is withdrawing its pre- 
vious objection to study abroad by United States 
citizens. In doing so, however, it draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the educational institutions 
in a number of countries outside the Western Hem- 
isphere are not in condition to receive students 
from this country, in addition to which transpor- 
tation facilities are at present difficult to obtain. 
The Department hopes however that, as soon as 
travel conditions improve, representative Amer- 
ican citizens will undertake either graduate study 
or research, or supervised short-term undergrad- 
uate study, in foreign countries and thus recip- 
rocate the confidence shown by the many foreign 
students who have come to United States educa- 
tional institutions during the war despite hard- 
ships of travel and living accommodations. 

An announcement regarding the resumption of 
the Government’s travel- and maintenance-grant 
program for study in the other American repub- 
lics and the fellowships under the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural 
Relations will be made at a later date. Inquiries 
regarding application forms for these programs 
should be addressed to the United States Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Proclaimed List 


[Released to the press October 28] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
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and the Acting Director of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, on October 28 issued Cumula- 
tive Supplement 7 to Revision IX of the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals. 

Cumulative Supplement 7 to Revision [X super- 
sedes Cumulative Supplement 5 dated July 27, 
1945, and Noncumulative Supplement 6 dated 
September 14, 1945. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 7 contains 6 
additional listings in the other American re- 
publics. In the case of Alfredo E. Moll, a sub- 
stantial amount of the evidence occasioning the 
listing was discovered by the occupation authori- 
ties in Germany. Part I also contains 353 dele- 
tions; Part II contains 25 additional listings 
outside the American republics and 27 deletions. 

The names of a considerable number of persons 
and enterprises in Brazil have been deleted in the 
current supplement. These deletions are possible 
because of the effective action taken by the Bra- 
zilian Government to eliminate Axis enterprises 
and because the laws of Brazil are deemed ade- 
quate to control deleted persons whose activities 
still require supervision. With some exceptions, 
the deletions for Brazil do not indicate that con- 
tinued control by the Brazilian Government is 
unnecessary; on the contrary, it means that the 
laws of Brazil are deemed to be adequate to control 
the activities and assets of undesirable persons 
whose names have been deleted. 


Te Tt ae 
= THE FOREIGN SERVICE => 


E—— SS, 
Consular Offices 


_ The American Consulate General at Singapore 
was reopened October 10, 1945. 


Confirmations 


On October 26, 1945 the Senate confirmed the 
nomination of Avra M. Warren to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
New Zealand. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1943, p. 8. 
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Visit of Ecuadoran Art 
Director 


[Released to the press October 25] 


Nicolas Delgado, Director General of Fine Arts 
in the Ministry of Education, Quito, Ecuador, is 
in the United States for the purpose of establish- 
ing relations between leading art centers of this 
country and of Ecuador, and of making a special 
study of the organization and administration of 
museums in the United States. He has held such 
posts as professor of painting in the National 
School of Fine Arts of Ecuador, and later pro- 
fessor of painting and of the history of colonial art 
in the National Museum. He is now officially 
charged by the Government of Ecuador with the 
organization of museums and is Director of La 
Casa Colonial, a museum in Quito. He is also 
directing the cataloguing of private and public 
art collections and of buildings of archeological, 
historical, and artistic value. 

Mr. Delgado visited the United States in 
1939-40, when he was commissioned by his Gov- 
ernment to take charge of the Ecuadoran exhibit 
at the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
He has also studied and traveled widely in Europe. 


As a guest of the Department of State, he 


intends to spend three months in the United 
States. 








Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following articles of interest to readers of 
the BULLETIN appeared in the October 13 issue 
of Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the 
Department of Commerce, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 

“Danish Industry Now: Position and Pros- 
pects”, by John Manfred Hager, senior economic 
analyst, American Legation and Consulate Gen- 
eral, Copenhagen. 

“Reconstructing Manila: Extensive Plans Now 
Set”, by John M. Beard, senior economic analyst, 
American Consulate General, Manila. 

“Drugs and Pharmaceuticals in Contemporary 
Turkey”, by Paul S. Guinn, consul, American 
Consulate General, Istanbul. 
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THE CONGRESS 





Message from the 
President of the United States transmitting the cumula- 
tive report on refugees and foreign war relief operations 
from July 1, 1940, through April 30, 1945. H. Doc. 262, 
79th Cong. viii, 99 pp. 

Supplemental Estimate of Appropriation for the Export- 


Foreign War Relief Operations. 


Import Bank of Washington. Communication from the 
President of the United States transmitting supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 1946 in the 
amount of $194,000 for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. H. Doc. 336, 79th Cong. 2 pp. 

Universal Military Training. Address of the President 
of the United States before a joint session of the Senate 
and House of Representatives presenting his recommenda- 
tions with respect to universal military training. H. Doe, 
859, 79th Cong. 7 pp. 

Surplus Disposal jn Canada. Report of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, pursuant to S. Res. 46. 8S. Rept. 199, 
Part 4, 79th Cong. ii, 5 pp. 

Reorganization of Government Agencies. Report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary to accompany S. 1120, 
a bill to provide for the reorganization of Government 
agencies, and for other purposes. S. Rept. 638, 79th Cong. 
iii, 36 pp. [Favorable report. ] 

Arctic Weather Reporting Stations. S. Rept. 656, 79th 
Cong., to accompany S. 765. 5 pp. [Favorable report.] 

Convention on International Civil Aviation: Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on Bxecu- 
tive A, a Convention on International Civil Aviation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., December 7, 1944. February 20, 23, March 6, 
9, 19, 20, 23, and 26, 1945. 

Entrance of South American Cadets to Merchant Marine 
Academy: Executive Hearings before the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representa- 
tives, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on H.R. 1751, 
a bill to authorize the course of instruction at the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to be given to not 
exceeding twenty persons at a time from the American 
Republics, other than the United States. September 27, 
1945. iii, 16 pp. 

First Supplemental Surplus Appropriation Rescission 
Bill, 1946: Hearings before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 


Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on the first supple- 
mental surplus appropriation rescission bill, 1946. Part I, 
Departments and Civil Agencies. 


ii, 964 pp. 
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OCTOBER 28, 1945 


Establishment of the Interim Foreign 
Economic and Liquidation Service' 


1 In accordance with the authority contained in Part 
III, paragraph 11 of Executive Order 9630, there is hereby 
established within the Department the Interim Foreign 
Economic and Liquidation Service. 

2 The Service will carry out the functions transferred 
to the Department from the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration and the office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
missioner by Executive Order 9630. 

8 The Service shall be administered by the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner under the general direction of the Secretary, 
reporting to him through the Assistant Secretary for Hco- 
nomic Affairs. 

4 The Service shall continue to operate as an organ- 
izational entity within the Department pending a deter- 
mination as to which of its functions shall be continued in 
the permanent organization of the Department after which 
the Service shall be liquidated. 

5 The records, property, and appropriation balances 
transferred to the Department by Executive Order 9630 
shall be utilized in the operation of the Service until the 
Service finally is liquidated and for the operation of the 
functions continued in the permanent organization of the 
Department. 

6 The personnel transferred to the Department by Exec- 
utive Order 9630 shall be utilized in the Interim Service 
for such time as their services may be required. At the 
discretion of the Assistant Secretary for Administration, 
any of the personnel transferred to the Department by 
Executive Order 9630 may be temporarily detailed or trans- 
ferred to the permanent organization of the Department 
in accordance with approved personnel policies for the per- 
formance of functions which may be continued after the 
final liquidation of the Interim Service. 

JAMES FI. BYRNES 


Establishment of a Deputy on Financial 
Affairs in the ‘Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs’ 


1 There is hereby established in the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Affairs a Deputy on Finan- 
cial Affairs who shall coordinate the work of the Office 
of Financial and Development Policy and of the Office 
of Economie Security Policy. He shall also coordinate 
the policy of the Office of Foreign Liquidation with the 
Policy of the other offices named; and shall carry out 
such other functions as the Assistant Secretary may 
from time to time direct. 


THE DEPARTMENT 
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2 Departmental Orders 1301 of December 20, 1944 and 
1311 of March 9, 1945 are amended accordingly. 
JaMEs F. BYRNES 


Establishment of an Office of Foreign 
Liquidation, 

1 This Order is issued to establish an Office of Foreign 
Liquidation which will take action, in accordance with 
the prevailing foreign policy of the United States, in- 
volving problems incident to Lend Lease, Surplus War 
Property disposal and supplying requirements in liberated 
areas. 

2 There is hereby established an Office of Foreign 
Liquidation which shall be administered by the Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner under the general direction of the Secretary, 
reporting to him through the Assistant Secretary for eco- 
nomic affairs. 

3 The Office shall be responsible for taking necessary 
action (based on prevailing foreign policy) on the con- 
tinuing phases of problems in connection with the func- 
tions of Lend Lease, Surplus War Property and liberated 
area requirements transferred to the Department of State 
under the terms of Executive Order 9630. 

4 The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner shall carry 
out his functions in accordance with the delegation of 
authority dated October 20, 1945. 

JaAMEs F. BYRNES 


Establishment of the Office of Economic 
Security Policy‘ ° 


I There is hereby established under the Assistant Sec- 
retary in charge of economic affairs the Office of Bconomic 
Security Policy which shall be under the direction of the 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 
The Office of Economic Security Policy shall be responsible 
for initiation, formulation and coordination of policy and 
action by the Department of State for economic security 
policy, including economic aspects of the occupation of 
Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea. 

II There shall be established within the Office of Eco- 
nomic Security Policy (a) Division of Economic Security 





* Departmental Order 1343, dated Oct. 19, 1945 and effec- 
tive Oct. 20, 1945. 

? Departmental Order 1344, dated Oct. 19, 1945 and effec- 
tive Oct. 20, 1945. 

* Departmental Order 1345, dated Oct. 19, 1945 and effec- 
tive Oct. 20, 1945. 

“Departmental Order 1346, dated Oct. 19, 1945 and effec- 
tive Oct. 20, 1945. 
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Controls, (b) Division of German and Austrian Economic 
Affairs, and (c) Division of Japanese and Korean Eco- 
nomic Affairs. Each division shall have responsibility for 
the initiation, formulation and coordination of policy and 
action of programs as follows: 

A Division of Economic Security Controls. (1) Foreign 
funds or properties; (2) export control—applicability to 
specified designees; (3) contro] and disposition of ‘enemy 
property in the United States and in other countries; (4) 
prevention of concealment or flight of enemy assets and 
capital; (5) protection or restoration of patent, copyright 
or similar rights affected by the war; (6) administration 
of financial and economic controls in accordance with the 
several inter-American Conferences including replacement 
of Axis concerns; and (7) collection, evaluation and or- 
ganization of biographic data. 

B Division of German and Austrian Economic Affairs. 
(1) Economic and financial matters related to the oc- 
cupation and control of Germany in accordance with the 
principles established by the Potsdam Conference; (2) 
Economic and financial aspects of the occupation and con- 
trol of Austria and its reestablishment as an independent 
state; (3) Reparations, restitution and economic and 
financial aspects of peace treaties insofar as these relate to 
Germany and Austria. 

C Division of Japanese and Korean Economic Affairs. 
(1) Beonomie and financial matters related to the occupa- 
tion and control of Japan; (2) Economic and financial 
aspects of the occupation and control of Korea and its re- 
establishment as an independent state; (3) Reparations, 
restitution and economic and financial aspects of peace 
treaties insofar as these relate to Japan and Korea. 

III The following functions and administrative units 
shall be transferred to the Office of Economic Security 
Policy together with personnel and records: 


A The Division of Economic Security Controls 

B The Office of the Adviser on German Economic 
Affairs 

C The Office gf the Adviser on Far Eastern Economic 
Affairs 

D The function of reparations and financial aspects 
of peace treaties involving Germany, Austria, Japan and 
Korea, now being handled by the Division of Financial 
Affairs 

B The function of formulating policy with respect to 
the industrial aspects of occupation and peace treaties 
involving Germany, Austria, Japan and Korea, now being 
handled by the Division of Foreign Economic Development. 


IV Code symbols shall be as follows: 

A Office of Economic Security Policy (ESP) 

B Division of Economic Security Controls (ES) 

C Division of German and Austrian Beonomic Affairs 
(GA) 

D Division of Japanese and Korean Economic Affairs 
(JK) 

V Departmental Orders amended. Departmental Order 
1311 dated March 9, 1945 and any other orders, the pro- 
visions of which are in conflict herewith, are accordingly 


amended. 
JaMEs F.. BYRNES 
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Delegation of Authority to the F oreign 
Liquidation Commissioner’ 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944 (58 Stat. 765), Surplus Property Board Revised 
Regulation 8 dated September 25, 1945 (10 F.R. 12452), 
designating the Department of State as the disposal agency 
for all surplus property located in foreign areas, except- 
ing certain vessels, and Executive Order 9630, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1945 (10 F. R. 12245), transferring to the 
Department of State all functions of the Army-Navy Liqui- 
dation Commissioner, and all functions of the War Depart. 
ment and the Navy Department relating to the disposi- 
tion abroad of property captured from the enemy, and 
transferring to the Secretary of State so much of the func- 
tions of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy as related thereto, it is hereby ordered that: 

1 There is hereby delegated, as herein provided, to the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner the authority now or 
hereafter vested in the Secretary of State or the De 
partment of State to dispose of, subject to the authority 
of the Surplus Property Administrator under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, all surplus property, including scrap, 
Salvage, waste materials, property captured from the 
enemy, and surplus property of Lend-Lease origin, in the 
control of or for the disposal of which the Department 
of State may be responsible, located in foreign areas. 

2 The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner will exercise 
the authority hereby delegated under the general super- 
vision of, and in conformity with such directions, orders, 
or instructions as may from time to time be issued by, 
the Secretary of State in the execution of the foreign 
policies of the United States, and he will report to the 
Secretary of State through the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

8 Provisions of law and regulations requiring owning 
agencies to file with the Department of State, as the dis- 
posal agency, declarations of surplus real and personal 
properties located in foreign areas, shall be complied with 
by filing in such manner as the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner may direct. 

4 The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner is authorized, 
with the approval of the Assistant Secretary for Hconomit¢ 
Affairs, to designate : 

(a) One or more Deputy Commissioners who may in 
the order prescribed in the instrument of appointment 
exercise all of the authority and perform all of the fune- 
tions hereunder of the Commissioner in his absence, and 
one or more assistant Commissioners who may in the order 
prescribed in the instrument of appointment exercise all 
of the authority and perform all of the functions of Com- 
missioner hereunder in the absence of the Commissioner 
and the Deputy Commissioners ; 

(b) Field Commissioners, Deputy Representatives, Off- 
cers, and Assistants; 

(ec) In such representative capacities as may be deemed 
necessary, such officers and enlisted personnel of military 
or naval establishments as may be detailed to the Depart- 


* Departmental Order 1347, dated and effective Oct. 20, 
1945. 
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ment of State pursuant to Executive Order 9630 of Septem- 


ber 27, 1945 (10 F.R. 12245). 

5 The Foreign Liquidation Commissioner or his local 
representatives are authorized to call upon the War and 
Navy Departments, and the military commander of any 
Theater of Operations, command, department or base in 
foreign areas and the Naval Commander of any area, 
several areas or fleet, or the Commandant of a Naval Dis- 
trict, in foreign areas for the assignment within his 
Command to the local representative of the Commissioner, 
of such military and Naval personnel, transportation, and 
administrative services, or facilities as may be required to 
be furnished by them pursuant to paragraphs 8 and 9 of 
Executive Order 9630, dated September 27, 1945 (10 F.R. 
12245). 

6 The Commissioner is authorized, with the approval 
of the Assistant Secretary for Economie Affairs, to re- 
delegate and authorize successive redelegations of all or 
any part of his authority and functions hereunder to such 
Deputy Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, Field 
Commissioners, Deputy Representatives, Officers, Assist- 
ants, and to any United States Government agency, with 
the consent of such agency, or subject to such conditions, 
directions and restrictions as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner or his authorized representatives, either in 
the instrument of delegation, or otherwise from time to 
time, to a person under the complete control of such Gov- 
ernment agency. 

7 Such personnel aS may be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to carry out his functions shall be supplied 
by the Division of Departmental Personnel and the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Service Personnel. 

8 The Foreign Liquidation Corhniissioner will maintain 
records of all his transactions and require that such rec- 
ords be kept by each foreign representative in the form 
and manner prescribed by him. 

9 This Order is effective as of the close of business Oc- 
tober 20, 1945. 

JAMES F.. BYRNES 


Appointment of Officers 


Emilio G. Collado as Deputy on Financial Affairs to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective Octo- 
ber 20, 1945. 

Dudley Maynard Phelps as Acting Director of the Office 
of Financial and Development Policy, concurrently with 
his duties as Chief of the Division of Foreign Economic 
Development, effective October 20, 1945. 

John Stam Hooker as Deputy Director of the Office of 
Financial and Development Policy, effective October 20, 
1945, 

Thomas B. McCabe as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
and Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, effective October 
20, 1945. 

Seymour J. Rubin as Acting Director and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Security Policy, effective 
October 20, 1945. 

Edwin M. Martin as Chief of the Division of Japanese and 
Korean Economic Affairs, effective October 20, 1945. 

William T. Turner as Chief of the Division of Japanese 
Affairs, effective October 22, 1945. 
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Ellis O. Briggs as Director of the Office of American 
Republic Affairs, effective October 22, 1945. 

Abram Bergson as Consultant in the Division of Foreign 
Economic Development, effective October 22, 1945. 

Benjamin Gerig as Adviser to the Division of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, concurrently with his duties 
as Chief of the Division of Dependent Area Affairs, 
effective October 6, 1945. 

John P. Young as Associate Chief and Adviser on Foreign 
Investment in the Division of Foreign Economic Develop- 
ment, effective October 1, 1945. 

J. Anthony Panuch as Deputy to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, effective October 24, 1945. 

Alfred McCormack, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
in charge of research and intelligence, to be in charge of 
the Interim Research and Intelligence Service, effective 
October 24, 1945. 

Donald S. Russell as Chairman and William Benton as 
Member on the Board of Foreign Service Personnel and 
the Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service, effective 
October 17, 1945. 


Confirmations 


On October 22, 1945 the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Spruille Braden as Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


Publications 
of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
who is the authorized distributor of Government 
publications. To avoid delay, address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may 
be obtained from the Department of State. 


*Report on First Session of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers, by James F. Byrnes, Secretary 
of State, October 5, 1945. Publication 2398. 
10 pp. 5¢. 
Broadeast from Washington, D. C., over the network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The first ses- 


sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers was held in 
London from September 11, 1945 to October 2, 1945. 


*Department of State Bulletin Index, Volume 
XII, Numbers 289-313, January 7—-June 24, 
1945. Publication 2395. 


A cumulative list of the publications of the Department 
of State, from October 1, 1929 to July 1, 1945 (publication 
2373) may be secured from the Department of State. 
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